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CHAPTER 1. 


The Historical Background of Religious Teaching. 


No sooner had Adam and Eve fallen into sin and thus 
brought mortality and all other evil effects of their trans- 
gression into the world than the grace of God manifested 
itself in the proclamation of a plan of salvation which should 
embrace all fallen mankind. When our first parents accepted 
the message of the Seed of the woman, who was to crush 
the head of the serpent, there was established the first con- 
gregation of believers in the world, the nucleus of the Church 
of God, as it has continued through the ages since that time. 
We have abundant evidence of the fact that Adam and Eve 
relied upon the Messianic promise. Not only did Eve express 
her faith in the coming Messiah when she cried out, at the 
birth of her first son: “I have gotten a man — Jehovah!” 
Gen. 4, 1, but the background of early history shows that 
Adam was a priest in his own house and tried to teach his 
children the sacrifices which might be acceptable to the Lord 
by virtue of their pointing forward to the one great Sacrifice 
whose offering stands in the center of human history, Jesus 
Christ. At the time of Enos, of the third generation of men, 
formal instruction in the worship of the true God was begun. 
Gen. 4,26. That the Messianic promise with its fundamental 
idea of salvation by grace formed the principal part of the 
religious teaching of the time is evident from the words of 
Lamech at the birth of Noah. Gen. 5, 29. 

After the Flood, the entire world of the children of men 
having been wiped out in the great cataclysm, the family 
of Noah at first was the congregation of believers. But the 
Hamites, including the Canaanites, soon fell away from the 
fear of the Lord, the Japhetites moved westward and for- 
sook the faith of their father, and even the Shemites did 
not remain with the one true God. In certain branches of 
the family the nucleus of the true worship persisted for a 
number of centuries, as certain scattered references show, 
- but at the time of Terah, in the seventh generation after 
Shem, matters had reached such a pass that the Lord issued 


a special call to Abraham, whereby he became the father of 
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the chosen people. In the family of Abraham the Lord in- 
tended to keep the true worship alive. Nor was Abraham a 
disappointment to the Lord in this respect. Not only did he 
time and again erect altars for the proclamation of the true 
God, Gen. 12, 7. 8; 18, 3. 18; 21, 33, but the Lord Himself 
bore witness to his faith in the words: “For I know him that 
he will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord.” Gen. 18, 19. It 
is clear that Abraham was a true priest of the Most High, 
and that the tenets of the true religion were taught and 
practised in his household. In this respect Isaac and Jacob 
followed him, Gen. 26, 25; Gen. 38, 20; 35, 7, although the 
latter had some difficulty on account of the fact that the 
idols of the family of Laban were found in his household. 
Gen. 35, 2—4. 

During the sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt 
there may have been much opportunity for the Israelites to 
keep up the religious instruction of their families during 
the early days of their happiness, as one may well conclude 
from the fact that, after more than three centuries, we find 
the mother of Moses bringing him up in such a way as to 
inculcate the knowledge of the true God in his heart. When 
Moses became the leader of his people, his chief aim was to 
give them the full and true understanding of the God who 
had revealed Himself to him as Jehovah, the unchanging 
God of the Covenant. The sum total of his religious in- 
struction is contained in the words which he addressed to 
Israel in the Plains of Moab. Deut. 6,49. This was a 
time of great religious awakening among the children of 
Israel, and the newly awakened zeal burned with undimin- 
ished fervor during the time of Joshua, as the incident of 
the Reubenites shows. Josh. 22. The story related Josh. 24, 
14—25 indicates the actual state of affairs in Israel at that 
time. The religious training of the people may not have 
been formal, but there was instruction and training never- 
theless, each head of a household considering himself respon- 
sible for such instruction and carrying out the commands 
of the Lord with all emphasis. 
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The contact with the heathen Canaanites indeed, as the 
Lord had foretold, Josh. 2,3, reacted most unfavorably upon 
the religious status of Israel, so that we read time and again 
that they served Baalim and Ashtaroth. But there was no 
total disintegration of the true worship. The Tabernacle 
was at Shiloh and later on a hill near Nob, and men still 
brought their sacrifices, as the story of Elkanah shows. With 
the time of Samuel a better chapter of Israel’s religious 
history opens, especially since it was he who founded the 
so-called “schools of the prophets.” 

The schools of the prophets are especially interesting 
because they undoubtedly represent the first effort at formal 
and systematic training of religious teachers. In other 
words, religious education by means of regular schools had 
its inception with Samuel. From the passages 1 Sam. 10, 5; 
19, 18—24; 1 Kings 18, 18, and the opening chapters of the 
Second Book of Kings we get a fairly connected picture of 
these early institutions of training. There were four of them 
at the time of Samuel, at Rama, at Gibea, at Gilgal, and at 
Jericho, and there may have been others at that time or later 
in the history of Israel. The mention of Naioth, at Rama, 
and the fact that the young men at Jericho found it neces- 
sary to provide additional room for their school show that 
the students lived in communities or were housed in dormi- 
tories. The schools were conducted under the leadership of 
prophets, and the object of the students was to study the 
Word of God and to prepare for the teaching and preaching 
of His will. Sacred music, poetry and playing of instru- 
ments, was also a feature of the schools, and we find the 
students prophesying in chorus. The influence of these 
schools of the prophets clearly continued for several cen- 
turies and may have affected the status of religious teaching 
until the time of the Exile. 

Meanwhile the “Golden Age” of the kingdom of Israel 
ushered in an era of material prosperity which favored also 
a general expansion of learning. A prime factor in the re- 
ligious teaching of the time of David and Solomon was the 
growing importance of the liturgical services of the Temple 
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and the wide extent of religious knowledge as spread through 
the psalms of David and his school. It is very evident, also, 
that there was a new appreciation of the duties of parents 
to their children and of the obligations of children with 
_ respect to their parents, as the many references to this sub- 
ject in the Book of Proverbs show. The Mosaic injunction of 
“teaching them” (“the words which I command thee”) “dili- 
gently to the children” was evidently revived at this time, 
as the opening verses of Psalm 78 indicate. And not only 
did some of the kings of this period employ tutors for their 
own children, but teachers for the people were sent out from 
time to time, so that the Law of the Lord was well known 
throughout the land. 2 Chron. 17, 7—9; Is. 33, 18; 48, 27; 
50, 4; Jer. 6, 18; Ezek. 7, 26. 

The disintegration of religious education and of the 
entire nation set in with the more general application to 
idolatry so often complained of by the prophets. Although 
a number of faithful were found in Israel and especially in 
Judah at all times, the moral status of the people was 
lowered in proportion to their falling away from the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and their neglect of the training of the 
home and school. The principles of correct training were as 
consistently emphasized by the prophets as ever, but they 
were generally ignored, and therefore the final result, as 
threatened by the Lord, was inevitable. The end of Israel 
came in 722 B.C., and Judah, profited by the example of the 
sister nations only sufficiently well to postpone its doom till 
606 and 587 B.C., when the army of Nebuchadnezzar cap- 
tured the city of Jerusalem and destroyed the splendid 
Temple of Solomon. 

But the Exile had a sobering effect upon the exiled Jews, 
just as there had been a return to sanity on the part of the 
more serious-minded members of the Northern Kingdom 
just before the final overthrow of that nation. 2 Chron. 80, 
6. 11; 31, 1. The Jews who were at all sincere in their pro- 
fession of faith in the God of their fathers realized that the 
Lord’s anger had visited them justly, and there ensued an 
eager searching for the truth on their part. Hence we find 
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that the academies of the Exile, that of Jehoiachin at 
Nehardea and that of Ezra at Huzal, were supported quite 
well, although many of the leaders of the people were not 
yet ready to forsake their idolatry. Nevertheless, the influ- 
ence of Daniel and Ezekiel is apparent, as well as that of 
Jeremiah. A partial reformation was effected, at any rate, 
so that the people who returned to the land of Judea after 
the Exile were, on the whole, willing enough to accept the 
guidance of Jehovah and His servants and to make provision 
for the religious training of themselves and their children. 
This was brought about partly by the wider establishment 
of synagogs, which are found after the Exile in practically 
every city of the Holy Land, as well as in the cities of the 
Jewish Diaspora, but particularly by the establishment of 
regular schools according to the system inaugurated by 
Simon ben Shetah, at the beginning of the century before 
Christ. The purpose of both synagogs and schools was 
frankly to train old and young in the Law of the Lord, 
“to keep the commandments and the ordinances of Jehovah 
perfectly.” This religious training, as we learn from Scrip- 
tures and from reliable historical accounts, began at home, 
the parents being responsible for the elementary instruction, 
and then continued through the infant school, the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, and the academy or college, the 
doctrinal content of the Old Testament being the funda- 
mental study. It is significant that the various passages of 
the New Testament which mention religious training speak 
with approval of the manner of conducting the instruction 
of the young according to the method of a thorough indoc- 
trination. In other words, the Lord Himself has placed the 
stamp of approval upon the training in His Word as the 
fundamental principle in the bringing up of children until 
the end of time. 2 Tim. 3, 14—17. 

The form and method of religious teaching of the early 
Church were naturally influenced to a large extent by the 
standards of the Jewish schools, although the element of 
freedom, which is an essential feature of Christianity, soon 
became a determining factor in the manner of arranging 
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the instruction of the Christian neophytes. The attitude of 
the teachers of the Church is reflected even in some passages 
of the New Testament. Thus we find Luke, in the intro- 
duction of his gospel, using a term for instruction which 
afterward became the technical expression for the training 
of candidates for the rite of Baptism, namely, “catechize.” 
Luke 1, 4. The same term is used by Luke in speaking of 
the training which Apollos had received. Acts 18, 25. The 
letters of Paul to the Galatians, to the Corinthians, and to 
the Romans were written within the period of a few years, 
and it is significant that he also uses this technical term, 
not only in passages of more general interest, Rom. 2, 18; 
1 Cor. 14, 19, but particularly in Gal. 6, 6, where he ad- 
monishes him who is taught as a catechumen to communi- 
cate to him who is in charge of the catechetical work in all 
good things. 

We have no evidence, it is true, that the early Church 
used an extended and formal course of instruction for such 
as desired to become members. But we must remember that 
the thousands of converts in Jerusalem, as well as the eu- 
nuch of Queen Candace, Cornelius, and others, were already 
well informed concerning the general truth of the Scriptures 
and required only the conviction that Christ was truly the 
promised Messiah to make them ready for membership, in 
the Christian Church. It is evident, from the account of 
Paul’s work, that an extended period of preaching usually 
preceded a period of accessions to the church. And with the 
rapid growth of the Church it became more and more 
desirable, and subsequently necessary, to insist upon some 
form of formal instruction as a prerequisite for admission 
into full membership. Hence we soon find the catechumenate 
established. 

This institution may certainly be said to go back to sub- 
apostolic times, if one cannot actually say that some form 
of it arose in the apostolic period. The existence of definite 
baptismal instruction from the beginning seems well enough 
established by such passages as 1 Thess. 4, 1; 2 Thess. 3, 6; 
1 Cor. 4, 17; Rom. 6, 17; 16, 17; Eph. 4, 20. Whether or not 
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The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles actually goes back to 
apostolic times, at least in its original form, will probably 
never be determined, but that it was a manual during the 
first half of the second century seems very certain. The 
sound or healthy doctrine of which Paul speaks in his letters 
to Timothy and the doctrines of Christ seem to point quite 
definitely to some fixed quantity of instruction which was 
commonly given to all who made application for member- 
ship in the Christian Church. The Teaching itself contains 
expressions which one immediately associates with apostolic 
preaching and with the profession of Christianity, as when 
the word “way” is used to designate the sum total of the 
tenets of the Christians. Acts 24, 22. We have in the book 
a full instruction concerning moral precepts and duties to- 
ward the Church, concerning Baptism, fasting, prayers, and 
the Eucharist, together with information pertaining to the 
officers of the Church. The general tenor of the Teaching 
is such as to cause one to regard it as a summary of precepts 
which might well be learned by the prospective member of 
the Church. This fact is corroborated by Justin Martyr, 
who says: “All those who have been convinced, believing 
that what we speak and teach is true, and warranting the 
expectation of leading a life in accordance with it, are 
prompted to pray and to implore with fasting divine for- 
giveness of the sins of the past; and we pray and fast with 
them.” 1) This completed the rites preliminary to baptism. 

The catechumenate developed fairly rapidly after the 
first half of the second century, but there were also devel- 
oped certain restrictions which, were intended to test the 
sincerity of such as presented themselves as candidates for 
membership in the Church. Thus Irenaeus gives us a pic- 
ture of the situation as it obtained at the end of the second 
century in Lyons and probably in the greater part of Gaul. 
The preparation of the catechumen at that time consisted 
of instruction pertaining to the threefold baptismal confes- 
sion. While the moral discipline was strongly stressed, both 
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at the beginning and at the end of the formal instruction, 
yet the history of the Church of God, both in the Old and 
in the New Testament, came in for its full share of atten- 
tion, so that the incarnation and the redemptive work of 
Christ was stressed as a perfect fulfilment of prophecy. 
From Tertullian and Origen we gain a picture of the cate- 
chumenate as it existed in Africa, both in Carthage and in 
the metropolis of Egypt. It seems very clear that the candi- 
dates for Baptism were given instruction in the fundamental 
facts and doctrines of Holy Scripture. And while general 
information along the lines of doctrine was imparted, the 
factor of the moral status of the applicant was never neg- 
lected. That the method used in preparing catechumens for 
admission to membership was the same also in Antioch 
appears from the statements of Lucian the Martyr. Here 
we also find the transition from the lower stage of the cate- 
chumenate to the higher, the graduation from the lower to 
the higher division being signalized by the laying on of 
hands. 

In the fully developed form of the catechumenate three 
steps were distinguished —to grant the status of a Chris- 
tian, to advance to the status of a catechumen, to perform 
the rite of exorcism (Christianous poiein, katechowmenous 
povein, exorkizein). It was necessary for the candidate suc- 
cessfully to pass through the first stages before he was 
accepted as a full member of the congregation. Two very 
interesting books concerning the method of instructing cate- 
chumens and the subject-matter which was used in this work 
have come down to our times in Augustine’s De Rudibus 
Catechizandis and in Oyril’s Mystagogic Catecheses. The 
catechizations of Augustine did not necessarily proceed in 
the form of questions and answers, but they rather aimed 
at a fairly comprehensive presentation of the fundamentals 
of Christian doctrine and the mandates of true morality. 
Cyril’s method has the background of leading questions, but 
he also makes use of the expository form of imparting the 
chief facts pertaining to the Christian doctrine to those 
desiring membership in the Christian Church. 
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“The instruction of the catechumens was ordinarily car- 
ried on in some part of the church-building, the usual place 
being the atrium, or forecourt, the open space before the 
main entrance, which in many cases was surrounded by a 
covered arcade, portico, or cloister. Here the catechumens 
met regularly for the space of several years, their training 
consisting in moral and religious teachings, reading, and 
memorizing the Scriptures, together with some training in 
early psalmody. During the last months just preceding the 
solemn act of baptism, the candidates were gradually pre- 
pared for the rite by a series of symbolical usages. These 
ceremonies included the signing with the cross, the final 
laying on of hands, the exorcism, the giving of salt for the 
candidate to taste. The last instruction was usually given 
by the bishop. The candidates having been taught the Chris- 
tian doctrine at length, the special formula of Christian 
confession, the Creed, was transmitted to them (tradvtio 
symboli), together with a short exposition, and they made 
a confession of their faith by reciting the Apostolic Creed 
publicly on Palm Sunday (redditio symbolr). The catechu- 
mens were now also taught the words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which had been withheld from them until then by the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani. For Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, with 
the baptismal formula and the Lord’s Prayer, belonged to 
the mysteries of the Church, and they were not revealed 
until the candidate for membership was sufficiently estab- 
lished in the truth. There were special formulas for the 
transmission of the Lord’s Prayer with its explanation, and 
great solemnity attended the act. A third symbolic usage 
which was combined with these two ceremonies, as one of 
the scrutinia, was the explanation of the word ‘gospel’ and 
of the cherubs of Ezekiel, together with the reading of the 
introduction of each gospel.” ”) 

As soon as matters had reached a stage when a more or 
less formal catechumenate had been established, it was neces- 
sary to train men who might do the work of teaching in this 
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department of the Church’s work. It was not merely train- 
ing in the doctrines of the Bible that was needed, but an 
education in some of the principles of secular learning, 
particularly since it was necessary to counteract some of the 
influence of the heathen schools. In the course of time 
learned lectures about Christianity were added to the course 
of study, and finally a comprehensive instruction in the 
philosophical sciences. The aim was not only to train men 
for the position of teachers or catechetes in the Christian 
Church, but also to attract heathen pupils and thus to gain 
them for the Christian religion. Catechetical schools flour- 
ished in many cities of the Orient for several centuries, and 
their influence ceased only with the general decline of the 
catechumenate toward the close of the fifth century. 

A word might here also be said regarding the episcopal 
or cathedral schools. Since it was not absolutely necessary 
for the priests and other members of the inner hierarchy to 
have a regular university training, their need was readily 
met by the establishment of schools which were located at 
or near the bishop’s residence in every diocese. These schools 
were modeled after the Hellenic type, but they were used 
almost exclusively for the teaching of theology, especially 
with regard to its practical side, for which reason liturgics 
and church polity soon occupied a very prominent place in 
the course of study. These schools were really the most 
powerful agencies of the hierarchy during the Middle Ages, 
and their influence was maintained till the time of the 
Reformation, even when practically all other agencies for 
the systematic training of the common people had been dis- 
continued. 

With the spread of Christianity came a prevalence of 
child baptism and a corresponding decrease of adult bap- 
tisms. This fact, together with the indifference of the leaders 
of the Church with regard to the instruction of the people 
as a whole, left its mark on the religious education of the 
Middle Ages from the decline of the ancient catechumenate 
till the time of the Reformation. There were, indeed, times 
when some far-seeing teachers made efforts to stem the tide 
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of decay and to organize at least some sort of systematic 
religious training for the masses. Thus we find Pirmin in- 
sisting upon a fairly complete preparation of the candidates 
for baptism before admitting them to membership. Alcuin 
likewise, with the aid of Charlemagne, brought about a 
rather favorable state of affairs in religious education, espe- 
cially by returning to the practise of the early Church and 
recommending to the missionaries the De Catechizandis 
Rudibus of Augustine. The example of Alcuin was followed 
by Rhabanus Maurus, who insisted upon both the historical 
and the doctrinal and moral side of training for such as 
desired to become members of the Christian Church. About 
this time also, about the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century, the first German catechisms came into 
being. Rude and crude as they are in many respects, they 
yet offer the outstanding facts of the Christian religion in 
a form which could be grasped by the ordinary people, and 
they must have been worth a great deal in the life of the 
Church. But, on the whole, very little systematic work was 
done in religious education after the ninth century, and 
during the so-called Dark Ages matters were indeed in a 
lamentable state. Luther’s bitter cry in the preface to his 
Small Catechism is so well known that a mere reference to 
the state of affairs revealed by it is sufficient at this time. 

But the Lord’s hour had now come; for when the dark- 
ness caused by the arrogant usurpation of the papacy had 
reached its height, He sent His servant Martin Luther to 
bring about the Reformation of the Church and to restore 
it, in doctrine at least, to the purity of the Apostolic Age. 
Luther’s work in the field of religious education began as 
early as 1516, when he delivered his first sermons on sub- 
jects pertaining to the special field of Christian doctrine as 
later brought together in his catechisms. His first extensive 
discussion of the educational situation of his day is con- 
tained in his letter To the Christian Knighthood of the 
German Nation in Regard to the Amelioration of the Chris- 
tian Station, issued, with a prefatary letter to his friend 
Nicolaus Amsdorf, June 20, 1520. It is in the latter part 
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of this treatise that Luther also discusses libraries and 
schools. It is clear that the fundamental principles of his 
educational system are crystallizing. But the most decisive 
step forward came in 1524, when Luther sent out his ring- 
ing appeal To the Mayors and Aldermen of All the Cities 
of Germany in Behalf of Schools. Here we have a short 
and pithy, but remarkably lucid exposition of Luther’s 
theory of a full and adequate education on the basis of the 
Word of God. His statements are worthy of the most care- 
ful study, even to-day. And finally, in July 1530, Luther 
issued his famous Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children 
to School, in which the basis of the training based upon the 
Word of God is brought out with compelling force. 

But the outstanding feature in the reformatory work of 
Luther in the field of religious education are his catechisms. 
He had begun on this great undertaking as early as 1525, 
namely, when Jonas and Agricola had been delegated to 
write. But various obstacles interposed, until Luther, chiefly 
on account of the great need which became apparent, took 
up the task and brought it to a most successful conclusion. 
The material gathered by Luther was first published in the 
form of charts, or tables, in January and March, 1529, but 
the Small Catechism did not appear in book form until 
after the Large Catechism was off the press, in April, 1529. 
This work marked an epoch in the history of the Reforma- 
tion as well as in that of religious education since the time 
of the apostles. It is hard to give an adequate estimate of 
the value of both books, especially of the Small Catechism. 
The statements concerning the “Evaluation of the Small 
Catechism” given in the historical introduction to the sym- 
bolical books in the Concordia T'riglotta (pp. 91—93) could 
be considerably augmented by others, such as those gathered 
by Amelungk and Reu. The book is certainly the most 
excellent compend and summary of the Christian doctrine 
which has appeared since the Apostolic Age. To summarize, 
then, we may say: Among the most outstanding services 
which Luther rendered to the Church is the fact that he 
brought about a revival of religious teaching for all classes, 
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so that the Church which followed his clear presentation of 
the Bible doctrine was once more restored to the status of 
apostolic purity, while the hierarchy and its adherents were 
swept out of the Church, their refusal to give heed to the 
truth resulting in their becoming the Roman Catholic sect 
as it has existed in the midst of Christendom since that day. 

The impetus given to religious education by Luther con- 
tinued to exert its force during the next centuries. It has 
even been said, and rightly so, that the movement for edu- 
cation inaugurated by the Jesuits in the Counter-Reforma- 
tion owes its establishment to the work of Luther and his 
colaborers. At any rate, it seems safe to say that the Jesuits 
would hardly have exerted the amount of energy which we 
find them exhibiting throughout if it were not for the neces- 
sity of meeting the aggressive educational campaign of the 
Protestants. The following factors made for the success of 
the Jesuit schools. Their splendid military organization 
made an efficient uniformity possible. Their gratuitous in- 
struction attracted many pupils who were unable to pay the 
fees demanded in the Protestant schools. Their policy of 
choosing the most gifted youths for novices in their societies 
gave them the advantage of excellently trained teachers. 
Their method of concentrating their efforts and doing a 
small amount of work intensively produced good results. 
Naturally, these advantages were more than offset by the 
pernicious influence of the Jesuit teaching, but their schools 
must be reckoned with as a factor to this day. 

Among Protestant educators whose influence was far- 
reaching during the seventeenth century John Milton deserves 
a place of honor. Not, indeed, as though his entire edu- 
cational system could be used in our days, — for such is not 
the case, — but the value of Milton as an educator must be 
gauged especially by one word which has been preserved. 
His definition of the object of education deserves to be 
known far and wide. He writes: “The end of all education 
is for a child to gain the knowledge of God in Christ and 
out of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, and to 
grow like Him.” No matter how severely one is inclined to 
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disapprove of the educational ideals of Milton otherwise, he 
certainly deserves credit for this one statement. 

So far as Ratichius and Locke are concerned, their in- 
fluence on religious education was negligible or negative. 
The same is true of Mulcaster and of Bacon, in spite of the 
fact that the latter, in his treatise The Atlantis, acknowl- 
edged the position of the knowledge of God by revelation. 
But a man who successfully applied the Baconian principles 
in teaching, while at the same time placing the proper 
emphasis on the basis of all true education and training, 
the Word of God, was Komensky, or Comenius. This man 
subordinated every other consideration to the Bible and its 
principles and doctrines, and he regarded every child as a 
child of God, whose chief reason for existence was the 
preparation for eternal salvation. If one takes into account 
that the school organization advocated by Comenius actually 
embraced a graded course which could successfully carry 
out the ideals of the founder, his importance in the field 
will be properly evaluated. 

Among the educators of Germany whose influence ex- 
tended far beyond the mother country we must name August 
Hermann Francke of Halle. In spite of the fact that his 
work shows the characteristic trend of Pietism, he managed 
to maintain a fairly even balance with regard to the obser- 
vance of principles. The very fact that he began his edu- 
cational institutions with catechism instruction for the 
poorest in the land indicates the nature of his pedagogy. 
And no matter how widely he extended his educational sys- 
tem, he insisted that all branches be taught in the light of 
the Word of God, in agreement with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Scripture. As he made prayer to God fundamental 
in the character of the teacher, so he expected the entire 
training of his schools to be in harmony with the doctrine 
of Christ. 

Of the later European educators there are none that may 
be said to have exerted any pronounced influence on relig- 
ious education. No one would have the hardihood to make 
this claim with regard to Rousseau and Basedow, and as far 
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as Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel are concerned, their im- 
portance in this field was only secondary. There are indeed 
many pedagogical maxims and at least a few methods which 
may be traced back to them, some of which, in either case, 
have had some effect on the present status of religious 
training, but this influence was practically confined to the 
indirect type. 

Before proceeding to a survey of modern religious edu- 
cation, reference ought at least to be made to a special field 
upon which a great deal of emphasis has always been placed 
in the Lutheran Church, namely, that of catechism instruc- 
tion. The work of Luther has been briefly sketched above. 
It seems somewhat strange that the people of Southern 
Germany should not have accepted his catechisms generally, 
but that Brenz, the Reformer of Wuerttemberg, should have 
found it necessary to write and publish his Catechismus Pia 
et Utile Hxplicatione Illustratus. Though excellent in many 
respects and a rich source of instruction for many genera- 
tions and countries, it cannot measure up to the perfection 
of Luther’s exposition. Of other catechisms in use in various 
church-bodies, some of them till the present time, one could 
mention the Catechism of Butzer (Bucer), the compromise 
theologian, the Heidelberg Catechism of the Reformed theo- 
logians Ursinus and Olevianus, the Roman Catechism based 
upon the resolutions of the Council of Trent, and the West- 
minster Catechism of the English Reformed bodies. 

The credit for one of the most important movements in 
modern religious education goes to Robert Raikes, of 
Gloucester, England, the father of the modern Sunday- 
school. Beginning his charitable work among the poor chil- 
dren of Gloucester in 1780, he soon added a second school 
in the same city, and he lived to see the movement which he 
had inaugurated assume large proportions. As early as 1787 
reliable information is available to the effect that 250,000 
children were being instructed in Sunday-schools, this num- 
ber being doubled before the death of Raikes. Fortunately 
for the success of his plan, the Wesleys became interested in 
Sunday-schools, and when the movement at whose head they 
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stood swept over the larger part of England and beyond its 
shores, the new institution for the teaching of the Gospel 
was carried along. The first Sunday-schools of the Raikes 
type were established in America in 1785 by William Elliot 
and in 1786 by Thomas Crenshaw. After the First Day or 
Sunday-school Society had been organized in Philadelphia, 
on December 26, 1790, the organization of further systems 
and schools followed in rapid order. The American Sunday- 
school Union, which was destined to play such a large part 
in the nation-wide promotion of the movement, was organ- 
ized. Since 1905 the International Sunday-school Association 
has been in existence, and a number of world conventions 
have been held since. It is significant that, as a Protestant 
Episcopal, a Roman Catholic, and a Universalist were asso- 
ciated in the first general association in America, so the 
recent conventions have become ever more outspokenly 
unionistic, even to the extend of acknowledging heathen 
religions. 

A much more pleasant topic is that associated with week- 
day religious schools in America. There was a time when 
New England led in religious education and when the fear 
of the Lord was rightly considered the beginning of all true 
wisdom. As early as 1626 efforts were made for the education 
of children according to Scriptural standards, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, in 1635, voted to engage a school- 
master for the nurturing of the children. Toward the end of 
the seventeenth century religious schools were common not 
only in Massachusetts, but also in Connecticut. The decline 
came with the organization of district schools and with the 
general establishment of the public school system. At the 
present time one can only, on the basis of the New England 
Primer and other text-books from the early days, form a 
somewhat faint picture of advantages which children of the 
early days had in New England. 

Among the Lutherans of Pennsylvania, in the entire 
Delaware Valley, and in many parts of the South the rise 
of the religious school for week-day instruction came with 
the advent of Muehlenberg and his work in the interest of 
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Lutheran education. For three quarters of a century the 
movement was a powerful factor in the life of the Church, 
but, unfortunately, the absence of seminaries or normal 
schools for the training of Lutheran teachers and the rising 
power of the public school system combined in breaking the 
strength of the church schools of this type. The case is dif- 
ferent in the Middle West and wherever congregations of 
the Synodical Conference are established. According to 
Dr. Walther and other leaders of the Lutheran Church in 
the Mississippi Valley, the obligation of the Church toward 
its young members could not be more effectively met than 
by means of week-day religious instruction, and therefore 
Christian day-schools were established in connection with 
practically every congregation from the very outset. The 
movement has gained new force in recent years, due in part 
to the fact that the Lutheran Church of this section is re- 
modeling the Sunday-school to be a missionary institute and 
a feeder for the day-school and partly to the realization on 
the part of leading educators that not only moral, but re- 
ligious training is the basis of all true education. The issue 
is of such far-reaching importance that men interested in 
the welfare of the Church have not only advocated the 
establishment of Vacation Bible Schools to supplement the 
instruction of the Sunday-school during the summer, but 
have also shown the feasibility of supplementing the secular 
education of the public schools by means of denominational 
training at certain hours during the week, when the pupils 
are excused from the regular sessions of the school in order 
to meet with their pastor or some other religious teacher 
selected by their parents. This plan, however, as well as that 
of Community Bible Schools advocated in some quarters, 
has so many obvious dangers for sound Biblical teaching 
that it would hardly seem advisable to promote the cause of 
this type of school. In one case the teaching of religion is 
dissociated from the regular curriculum and course of study 
of the school, and in the other the religious instruction is 
bound to become a heterogeneous pabulum of general mo- 


rality with a Christian aspect. Both conditions are emphati- 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 2 
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cally not desirable. The solution of the difficulty lies in the 
Christian week-day schools, maintained by the individual 
congregation or by a number of congregations of the same 
denomination, as they have been established by the Lutherans 
of the Synodical Conference, by the Christian Reformed 
Church, by the Adventists in a number of instances, and, 
in sporadic cases, by other churches, also in the parochial 
schools of the Catholic Church. The state may take care of 
the children whose parents or church-bodies are not provid- 
ing for them, but the churches ought to take care of the 
children in their own midst. 

In concluding this chapter, a paragraph referring to the 
higher education of the Lutheran Church may well be added. 
In some quarters of the Church the training of young peo- 
ple after the age of confirmation is a very important feature 
of the Church’s work, and admission to these schools is open 
to all young people of either sex. In other instances the 
emphasis is entirely or almost entirely on the training of 
young men for the ministry of the Church and for the posi- 
tion of parish-teachers. It may be said, in general, that these 
schools, while thoroughly or at least predominantly con- 
servative, are recognizing the needs of the times and are 
meeting all legitimate requirements in a very satisfactory 
manner. The same may be said of the theological seminaries, 
of which twenty-five are now serving the Church.?) 


3) For a more complete historical account of religious 
education and for more detailed references the reader is 
referred to Volume II of the Concordia Teachers’ Library. 
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CHAPTER 2. 


The Pedagogical Maxims of the Bible. 


The Bible is to all true Christians the revelation of God’s 
grace in Christ Jesus pertaining to their salvation. There 
is one fundamental thought which, like a golden thread, is 
found from Genesis to Revelation, namely, the fact that 
God wrought the salvation of sinful mankind through the 
Messiah, Jesus Christ, the one and only Savior of mankind. 
The Bible is therefore, properly speaking, not a book of 
science, or of art, or of pedagogy. And yet it is true that 
every statement of the Bible, no matter to what field of 
human knowledge it pertains, is true from the outset. The 
Word of Him who is the eternal Wisdom cannot be anything 
but the truth in everything that He makes known to man. 
Even when the Bible speaks in only an incidental fashion 
pertaining to some subject, the information which it con- 
tains is certain and reliable: it can and should be accepted 
by all believers without hesitation. 

This viewpoint also gives us the proper evaluation of the 
pedagogical maxims of the Bible. Time and again the Lord 
refers to the business of bringing up children, in some in- 
stances discussing the proper instruction and education of 
the young at length, then again stressing some point per- 
taining to this training in an almost incidental fashion, but 
with the force of a sudden illumination. The situation is 
made interesting by the fact that certain analogies appear in 
connections of this kind, and that the conclusions which one 
must eventually draw have the force of a quiet conviction 
unlike that produced by any mere human discussion. 

The outstanding fact in this connection is God’s estimate 
of children, an attitude which will naturally direct the feel- 
ings of parents and teachers in the matter. Children are 
gifts of God, and are so to be regarded by their own parents 
and by all such as are in the place of parents. The foremost 
passages teaching this fact are to be found in Ps. 127, 3—5 
and in Ps. 128, 3. In the former passage we read: “Lo, 
children are a heritage of the Lord, and the fruit of the 
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womb is His reward.... Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them; they shall not be ashamed, but they 
shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” This same high 
regard is expressed also in the latter passage: “Thy wife 
shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine house, thy 
children like olive-plants round about thy table.” Nor was 
this peculiar regard for children confined to Old Testament 
times, since we find the Lord stating through His servant 
St. Paul: “Notwithstanding she [the woman] shall be saved 
in child-bearing, if they continue in faith and charity 
and holiness with sobriety.” 1 Tim. 2, 15. And in another 
passage of the same letter the apostle writes: “I will there- 
fore that the younger women marry, bear children, guide 
the house.” Chap. 5, 14. 

In accordance with these views we find the women of 
Biblical times almost pathetically anxious to call such gifts 
of God their own, the Lord’s blessing being regarded most 
highly not only in the Old Testament, when the Messianic 
promise tinged all the actions of the chosen people of God, 
but also in the New Testament, when the principle alone 
decided the children of God in their attitude. Thus Sarah 
felt the blame of childlessness resting upon her, Gen. 16, 1. 2, 
as did Rebekah, Gen. 25, 21, Rachel, Gen. 30, 1, and the 
Shunammite, 2 Kings 4, 13. 14. Of Ruth it is said that 
the Lord gave her conception, and she bare a son. Ruth 4, 18. 
The story of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, is also well 
known. 1 Sam. 1 and 2. In the case of Michal, her child- 
lessness is expressly represented as a punishment of God for 
her sin in despising the king in her heart and speech. 2 Sam. 
6, 28. And in the New Testament, likewise, Elisabeth, the 
mother of John the Baptist, feels that the Lord had taken 
her disgrace before men from her in giving her a son. 
uke We(e2o- 

Children are a gift of the Lord, and He Himself is in 
the best position to judge of their nature and disposition. 
His Word very clearly indicates how the sinfulness which 
came into the nature of Adam and Eve with their fall into 
sin has been transmitted to all human beings by natural 
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procreation and birth. Contrary to the general statements 
of modern pedagogy that a child, in both mind and heart, 
is an unwritten tablet as it is born into this world, the Bible 
informs us: “The imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth.” Gen. 8, 21. The description of Ps. 14, 2. 3 is 
in no manner flattering to any one belonging to humanity, 
neither old nor young: “The Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men to see if there were any that did 
understand and seek God. They are all gone aside, they are 
altogether become filthy; there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one.” And the wisdom of Solomon states: “Foolishness 
is bound in the heart of a child.” Prov. 22, 15. The clearest 
and most overwhelming witness in the whole Bible is that 
of the Lord Himself, when He tells Nicodemus: “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh.” John 3, 6. The natural sinful- 
ness of children is a fact, an awful fact, to be sure, but a 
fact with which all educators must be familiar, with which 
they must definitely reckon, which they must, above all, take 
into account in working out methods of dealing with chil- 
dren and of bringing them up to an adult stage of faith and 
service. 

Just as emphatically and clearly as the Bible speaks of 
the sinfulness of children, a condition which is naturally 
followed by eternal condemnation, just so definitely the Bible 
says that they are in need of salvation. We here once more 
revert to the words of the Savior: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” John 3,8. God wants men to see His kingdom, 
He wants them to enter into His Church by faith wrought 
through the Word. In this important operation faith is in- 
dispensable; the new birth with faith must take place. And 
so the Word, which brings the Spirit and salvation, must 
be applied to the children in the training which they receive. 
St. Paul sets forth the same truth when he writes to the 
Ephesians: “And you hath He quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins. . . . Even when we were dead in sins, 
[He] hath quickened us together with Christ.” Chap. 2, 1.5. 
The quickening, life-giving power of Christ is transmitted 
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through the Word, and this life is essentially salvation in 
Christ. 

A final point to be remembered in this connection is the 
clear statement of the Bible that children, sinful as they are 
by nature, may be brought to faith through Baptism and the 
Word. Proper religious training, in agreement with the 
demands laid down in the Bible itself, is sure to bring results 
in line with the will of God. Jesus say, in speaking of little 
children: “Except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 18, 3. 4. Com- 
pare verse 6, where the Lord, evidently with reference to the 
same subject, says: “Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in Me.” The same fundamental truth 
is found in 2 Tim. 3, 15, where St. Paul says of Timothy: 
“From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” The 
expression “from a child” is equivalent to “from infancy,” 
and Paul is using the very strongest form of assurance con- 
cerning the faith of children. The same appears from Mark 
10, 14, where Jesus says of the little children: “Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” that is, they may come to faith 
through the teaching of the Word and thus become members 
of the Lord’s Kingdom of Grace. 

So much being established regarding the natural condi- 
tion of children and of the Lord’s intention concerning them, 
it follows that the attitude of parents and teachers must be 
governed by considerations in line with these facts. Chil- 
dren are ever and always to be regarded as special objects 
of God’s solicitude. The statements of Psalms 127 and 128 
emphasize this point for all those who are in charge of chil- 
dren. In a perfectly matter-of-fact manner the Lord says, 
in Ps. 108, 18: “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” That is the ordinary, the 
natural way for parents and teachers to regard the children 
entrusted to their care, with a feeling of merciful love. For 
that reason teachers and parents will not needlessly, by acts 
of injustice or by foolish nagging, discourage children or 
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provoke them to anger, Col. 3, 21; Eph. 6, 3; for such an 
attitude would not be in accord with the feeling of kindly 
solicitude which God expects of them. 

The same tender solicitude will make the care of the 
children a paramount factor in the relation between parents 
and teachers, on the one hand, and children, on the other. 
In Num. 11, 12 we find Moses putting the question to God: 
“Have I conceived all these people, have I begotten them, 
that Thou shouldest say unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, 
as a nursing father beareth the suckling child?” Evidently 
this tender care is fundamental in the Lord’s conception of 
parental duties. This appears also from Is. 49, 15, where 
the Lord calls out: “Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the’ son of her 
womb?” Such a kindly feeling, in other words, is self- 
evident. The Lord presents the same fact in His Sermon on 
the Mount, when He says: “If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him!” Matt. 7, 11. And in the Sermon in 
the Fields we find almost the same words: “If a son shall 
ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone? Or if he shall ask a fish, will he for a fish give him 
a serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him!” Luke 
11,11—13. That statements of this kind, although addressed 
primarily to parents, are not exclusively applicable to them 
is evident from Matt. 18, 5, where the Lord says: “Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in My name receiveth Me.” 
To receive a child, to accept it in the name of Jesus, to treat 
it as one of the redeemed of the Lord and as an heir of 
eternal life, that is the privilege of Christian teachers. The 
principle is clearly set forth by St. Paul when he writes: 
“The children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children.” 2 Cor. 12, 14. Such is the rule, 
and according to this rule the parents and also the teachers 
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of the Bible acted in all their dealings with children: the 
care of them in all their needs was a fundamental obligation 
with them. 

So far as the general methods of bringing up children 
are concerned, we find this point covered very clearly in the 
Bible. Of the proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, it is 
said that they are to give “wisdom and instruction, to per- 
ceive the words of understanding, to receive the instruc- 
tion of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and equity, to give 
subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge and 
discretion.” Prov. 1,1—4. It is remarkable that the Hebrew 
language has so many synonyms for education, instruction, 
and training. All those who are concerned with the shap- 
ing of conduct on the part of others in line with the will 
of God will do well to make a special study of the words 
here used in order to find out how they may shape their in- 
fluence upon children and young people in accordance with 
the Word of God. A very significant statement is that of 
Proy. 22, 6: “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” This is not said 
of any act of initiation into the secret rites of a tribe, as 
some naturalistic commentators would have it, but it refers 
to the method of instruction employed by teachers of every 
kind, the purpose of such training being to establish the 
moral habits of the learner by constant and proper training, 
so that he will naturally conduct himself always in a man- 
ner becoming a Christian. In the New Testament we have 
the admonition directed to parents and teachers: ‘Ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Eph. 6, 4. The 
Lord and His training is the model of all educators; their 
discipline in such education, their admonition by reproof, 
remonstrance, and blame should be patterned after that of 
Christ in dealing with us. As the Lord’s entire manner of 
educating is one calculated to win people for Himself, so 
that they willingly follow His leadership, so educators of all 
times should always keep this ideal before their eyes. 

The methods of bringing up children thus set forth can 
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be realized only by instruction in the Word, which cannot 
be missing where Christian educators intend to reach the 
goal fixed by the will of God. The Lord says of Abraham: 
“T know him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment.” Gen. 18, 19. The way 
of the Lord is laid down in the Word of the Lord, and this 
is an infallible rule of guidance. The same fact is stated in 
the well-known, admonitions of Moses addressed to the entire 
congregation of the children of Israel: “These words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy children.” Deut. 6, 6. 7. 
Cp. chap. 11, 19. 20. That the will and the ways of God are 
contained in His Word and are accordingly to be made 
known to children in the course of Christian training, is 
shown also in the passage Ps. 78, 1—7. There the psalmist, 
in a lofty and solemn strain, shows that the praises of the 
Lord and His strength and the wonderful works which He 
hath done should be made known from one generation to 
the next, so that the works of the Lord might not be forgot- 
ten, but His commandments kept at all times. And so also 
when. Eph. 6, 4 speaks of the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; for the two nouns convey a feeding with the substance 
of the Word and a guidance in accordance with the will of 
God, such as alone could result in a bringing up in line 
with the greatest ideals of all ages. 

Nor dare we overlook what the Bible says concerning the 
use of proper discipline in rearing children. The general 
subject of discipline is well described in Deut. 8, 5, where 
we read: “Thou shalt also consider in thine heart that, as 
a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord, thy God, chasteneth 
thee.” The reference is to the manner in which the Lord 
dealt with His people during the entire wilderness journey, 
both in punishing the children of Israel and in giving them 
proofs of His loving-kindness and tender mercies. The ad- 
monition of the Lord is spoken of in Eph. 6, 4. One of the 
finest passages setting forth the various steps included in 
the discipline of children is 1 Thess. 2, 11: “As ye know 
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how we exhorted and comforted and charged every one of 
you as a father doth his children.” These are the three 
forms of oral guidance and discipline which are to be used 
in all ordinary cases; for the beseeching, or exhorting, must 
be done when faintness threatens to take hold of the hearts; 
the encouragement is in place when hearts are in need of 
consolation; and testifying, even to the degree of adjuration, 
is in order when children are to be urged to lead their lives 
in such a way as to be worthy of God. But under circum- 
stances the disciplinary measures of parents and teachers 
may well go beyond these ordinary steps. In Prov. 19, 18 
we are told: “Chasten thy son while there is hope and let 
not thy soul spare for his crying.” In Prov. 22, 15 the Lord 
says: “Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child, but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” The argu- 
ment is repeated in Prov. 23, 18. 14: “Withhold not correc- 
tion from the child, for if thou beatest him with a rod, he 
shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod and shalt 
deliver his soul from hell.” And again, in Prov. 29, 15. 17: 
“The rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left to him- 
self bringeth his mother to shame. . . . Correct thy son, 
and he shall give thee rest; yea, he shall give delight unto 
thy soul.” Moreover, lest any of the maudlin sentimental- 
ists think that the Lord had advocated the sternest measure 
only in the time of the Old Testament, and that the rod 
must under no circumstances be used in our so-called en- 
lightened age, He tells us, in Heb. 12, 7. 8: “If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not? But if ye be 
without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are 
ye bastards and not sons.” Far from advising an indis- 
criminate and unlimited use of the rod, the Lord draws a 
parallel which will cause all true educators to think most 
seriously when making use of this most extreme measure 
in punishing a child; but at the same time He says just 
how He regards those who oppose every form of bodily 
punishment. 

But while the Lord thus sets forth the attitude of parents 
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and educators over against the children entrusted to them, 
He also draws a clear picture of the state of mind which He 
expects on the part of the children, both in regarding their 
parents in the proper light and in realizing what the Lord 
desires them to gain in the matter of Christian training. 
We find, first of all, that the Lord demands from all chil- 
dren an attitude of respect and obedience toward those whom 
He has placed over them as His representatives. In Prov. 
17, 6 we read: “Children’s children are the crown of old 
men, and the glory of children are their fathers.” The rela- 
tion between children and their parents or teachers is one 
of peculiar reciprocity, with the former as the crown of their 
parents, if they conduct themselves in accordance with the 
will of God, and with the latter regarding their superiors 
as their pride and glory, concerning whom it must be the 
aim of their lives to bring honor to them. The negative side 
of this injunction is brought out in Prov. 19, 26, where the 
Lord says: “He that wasteth his father and chaseth away 
his mother is a son that causeth shame and bringeth re- 
proach,” literally: “He who abuses his father and makes life 
unbearable for his mother,’ a condition of affairs which 
makes the relation required by God impossible. In Prov. 6, 
20—22 we read: “My son, keep thy father’s commandment 
and forsake not the law of thy mother; bind them contin- 
ually upon thine heart and tie them about thy neck. When 
thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall 
keep thee; and when thou wakest, it shall talk with thee.” 
The gist of the whole matter is condensed by the sacred 
writer in the words: “Reproofs of instruction are the way 
of life.” It is in line with the same admonition and with 
the words of the Fourth Commandment, Ex. 20, 12 and Deut. 
5, 16, that every child is bidden, in its attitude toward its 
parents and teachers: “Hearken unto thy father that begat 
thee, and despise not thy mother when she is old.” Prov. 
93, 22. It is not without a specific object that the Fourth 
Commandment, in its New Testament version, reads: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may be well with 
thee and thou mayest live long on the earth.” Eph. 6, 2. 3. 
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The obedience and respect which the Lord expects should be 
the second nature of children, so that there is nothing 
forced in their attitude, but that it is all the outgrowth of 
the living faith in the heart. 

Children who realize the ideal which God holds before 
them in the Bible will always keep the object of their train- 
ing and education in mind and thus assist their parents in 
this important work. We read, in Prov. 1, 8: “My son, hear 
the instruction of thy father and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.” So the attitude of children is not to be merely one 
of negative receptivity, but of positive assistance in the 
great task of their Christian training. In this sense the 
“reproofs of instruction” named in Prov. 6, 23, are “the way 
of life” If admonitions are given by parents and teachers 
in the course of the training given by them, then the chil- 
dren receiving such injunctions in a spirit of eager cooper- 
ation will thereby be placed and kept on the way of life. 
The same fact is brought out in Proy. 13, 1, where the Lord 
says: ‘A wise son heareth his father’s instruction, but a 
scorner heareth not rebuke.” Instruction is not necessarily 
in the nature of reproof or rebuke, but if this must be in- 
cluded in the training given by parents and teachers, chil- 
dren should accept it with becoming meekness and gratitude. 
The New Testament speaks in the same strain, for we find 
the apostle writing in 1 Cor. 13, 11: “When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
This clearly indicates that it is in accord with God’s will to 
have education progress along such lines as to put away the 
pursuits of childhood and to reach the stature of manhood, 
not only in temporal things, but especially in spiritual. But 
the most beautiful statement of the end of education is that 
found in 2 Tim. 3, 14—17, which we will mention once more 
a little farther on. 

In trying to cause children to realize the responsibilities 
resting upon them in the matter of their own education and 
training, the Lord also sets forth the results of disobedience 
and of the lack of proper education and training as adyo- 
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cated in the Bible. It is said of the children of the wicked, 
who follow their parents in their evil ways: “If his children 
be multiplied, it is for the sword, and his offspring shall not 
be satisfied with bread.” Job 27, 14. That is the very self- 
evident result of a training which is not in agreement with 
the Word of God, or of a lack of training in the funda- 
mentals of a morality such as the Bible teaches. In Deut. 
27, 16 we find an awful threat against children who are lack- 
ing in the fundamental traits which the Bible enjoins upon 
all those in this position of dependency: “Cursed be he that 
setteth light by his father or his mother.” The lack of proper 
esteem on the part of children is fully equivalent to a denial 
of respect and to a positive declaration of disobedience. 
Therefore the curse of God is threatened. We find the same 
statement, therefore, in Prov. 20, 20: “Whoso curseth his 
father or his mother, his lamp shall be put out in obscure 
darkness.” That is the consequence of a denial of that honor 
which the Lord has plainly given to parents and to teachers 
as His representatives. The strong figurative language of 
Prov. 30, 17 tends to bring out all the more emphatically 
the fact which the Lord there sets forth: “The eye that 
mocketh at his father and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” This passage clearly states that the Lord will 
punish most severely every child that sets aside the demands 
of respect and obedience in its subordinate station in home 
and school according to the Third and Fourth Command- 
ments. The New Testament also speaks of the unnatural 
conditions which would follow the absence of the proper 
respect for authority. The Lord says, in Matt. 10, 21: “The 
children shall rise up against their parents and cause them 
to be put to death.” The same conditions are seen by St. 
Paul in his prophecy concerning the latter days, 2 Tim. 3, 2: 
“Men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents.” Such disobedi- 
ence is a mark of the last days, and the evidence is certainly 
sufficiently strong to make one feel apprehensive concerning 
the future if matters may be expected to become still worse. 
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The one solution given into the hands of parents and 
teachers is that presented by the Word of God, especially by 
the fact that the means and the objective, the end and the 
aim of a real education and training, are set forth so clearly 
in the one infallible guide of men till the end of time. The 
positive value of the training in the Word of God is shown 
in a number of outstanding passages. We read in Ps. 19, 
8—10: “The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold, sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” No wonder 
that the psalmist cries out: “In keeping of them there is 
great reward.” The outstanding psalm which speaks of the 
value of the Word of God in the training of children and 
of all others who are in need of education according to the 
principles of the highest form of education, is Ps. 119. We 
read there, in vv. 4. 9. 130: “Thou hast commanded us to 
keep Thy precepts diligently. . .. Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto according to 
Thy Word. ... The entrance of Thy words giveth light; it 
giveth understanding unto the simple.” It should be noted 
here, as also in 1 Cor. 1, 27. 28, that the possession of a great 
intelligence, of a high mentality, does not dispose one favor- 
ably toward the study of God’s Word, but that this book, by 
a strange divine pedagogy, exerts its power over the hearts 
of men in spite of the rules which are ordinarily associated 
with formal pedagogy. God has His own ways of making 
known the secrets of His mercy to the hearts of men, young 
and old, wise and foolish, learned and simple, as He Himself 
chooses. By way of contrast we have two passages setting 
forth the value of the Word of God from two opposite sides. 
In Jer. 8, 9 the Lord says of the false prophets: “The wise 
men are ashamed, they are dismayed and taken. Lo, they 
have rejected the Word of the Lord, and what wisdom is in 
them?” Where the Word of God is rejected, the situation 
is as bad as where the Word of God is not in power; as 
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Luther says, there can be no real training of heart and mind. 
This fact is brought out in another passage, Amos 8, 11, 
where the prophet says: “Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord; and they shall wander from sea to sea 
and from the north even to the east, they shall run to and 
fro to seek the Word of the Lord and shall not find it.” That 
is the consequence of a wilful rejection of the Bible, espe- 
cially in its capacity as the inspired record of God’s message 
to man. 

But while the true wisdom is thus sought and studied, 
the chief content of the Bible must be kept in mind by all 
those who are in charge of the instruction of the young. 
Even the Old Testament speaks of the personal Wisdom, of 
the sum of all knowledge incarnate in the person of the 
Son of God. This is brought out particularly in Proverbs 8, 
where the doctrine of the Messiah is expounded from this 
angle as nowhere else in the Old Testament. He has coun- 
sel, understanding, and wisdom, and those who seek Him 
early will find Him. For just as it is true that all such as 
do not follow up the stimulus of the natural knowledge of 
God to find the true way of salvation are given up to the 
foolishness of their own mind and to every form of unclean- 
ness, Rom. 1, 18—32, so it is true, on the positive side, that 
the love of Christ passeth knowledge, and, as the apostle has 
it, Eph. 3, 16. 17: “That He would grant you, according to 
the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith.” Wherever and whenever this point has been 
reached, wherever men know Christ as their Savior and are 
grounded in their faith in Him, there the real end of a 
Christian education has been attained. 

And where so much has been gained, the wisdom unto 
salvation can be taught more and more. St. Paul writes, 
1 Cor. 1, 30: “But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us Wisdom and Righteousness and Sanc- 
tification and Redemption.” Through Christ the mystery of 
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the divine plan of salvation is unfolded to men, so that they 
realize the fact of the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ by faith and are able to consecrate themselves to 
their Savior in a life of sanctification. Jesus Himself says: 
“Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it.” 
Luke 11, 28. Here the possession of the blessing of God is 
identical with the enjoyment of that eternal life, even here 
in time, which is ascribed to all who believe. But the most 
explicit statement with regard to the facts pertaining to a 
complete Christian training is that of 2 Tim. 3, 15—17: 
“That from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good 
works.” There we have the two great outstanding features: 
“wise unto salvation through faith,” and: “perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works.” That is the end and aim 
of a full and complete education. 

This last point is brought out by the Word of God in a 
great number of passages, for it is the will of God that the 
state of righteousness give evidence of its existence in a life 
of sanctification. In this connection we are again reminded 
of the Lord’s praise of Abraham in that he would train his 
children “to keep the way of the Lord to do justice and 
judgment.” Gen. 18, 19. It is inevitable that a child of God 
be found in His ways, for which reason also the value of 
this Word as a guide is so strongly stressed in Deut. 6, 6. 7 
and in Deut. 11, 18—20. St. Paul sets forth the same ideal 
in the New Testament, when he writes: “This is the will of 
God, even your sanctification.” 1 Thess. 4, 3. And the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews not only stresses the need of 
patience in doing the will of God, chap. 10, 36, but he prays, 
in the final doxology of the letter: “The God of peace . 
make you perfect in every good work to do His will, work- 
ing in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ.” Heb. 18, 21. 
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Thus the ideal held before the eyes of all parents and 
educators is of a nature to fill them with fear and trembling, 
with awe and admiration, but also with the firm determi- 
nation to make every step of their work count toward the 
culmination of their work in reaching this wonderful ideal 
of a perfect education. Fortunately for all Christian pastors 
and teachers we have the assurance in the Word of God: 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” Jas. 1, 5. 


CHAPTER 3. 


Present-Day Educational Agencies. 


Instead of presenting a long discussion on educational 
agencies which are here concerned, it will be of greater 
advantage to quote from the writings of a man who has de- 
voted a large part of his public life to the study of religious 
education in its various forms, namely, Henry Frederick 
Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. We read in his book, The Week-day Church School: 
“Religious instruction is the peculiar responsibility of re 
ligious agencies. Under the system of government in the 
United States the state assumes no responsibility for the 
content of religious instruction. The state can make no 
specific provision to insure to children their heritage of 
knowledge of religion. That is because the content and 
character of this knowledge is recognized to be a ‘matter of 
conscience’; because it is impossible to teach religion with- 
out teaching a particular kind of religion. The state refuses 
to particularize in religion. It will in no way, either posi- 
tively or negatively, either by provision or prohibition, inter- 
fere with freedom of conscience. The separation of Church 
and State has resulted in the separation of religious knowl- 
edge from general knowledge. This is a very essential and 
vital part of our theory of freedom in the state, one in which 


every lover of truth and religion ought to rejoice because 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 3 
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it forever renders impossible the suppression of truth; it 
prevents oppression by any majority in secular power and 
is the basis of our whole life of freedom. ... It must be 
evident to any one that a system of education that omits 
religion in its training for life tends to train for life that 
omits religion. But this is only the negative side; the 
churches must teach religion, not only because the schools 
must not, but because they cannot. Only a religious agency 
can engage in religious education. No other social agency, 
as conditions now are, either will or can discharge this 
responsibility.” +) 

This is, on the whole, put very admirably indeed. And 
it contains the principles which we must keep in mind in 
organizing and controlling all the agencies and institutions 
which are in any way under the supervision of the congre- 
gation, even though this be in only an indirect manner. 

Such, for instance, is the case with regard to the Chris- 
tian home or to the home which is, at least in some fashion, 
connected with the work of the congregation. Where both 
parents are members of the church, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to remind them of their duties toward their 
children with respect to their training in the Christian re- 
ligion. By giving some instruction concerning home devo- 
tion and by tactful pastoral work in following up such in- 
struction much may be accomplished. Where only one parent 
is a member of the church, the matter of forming habits of 
Christian training may present greater difficulties. Where 
both parents are still unchurched, and the children grow up 
in an admosphere of indifference to the great truth of sal- 
vation, or possibly even of positive hostility to them, the 
situation usually requires the application of great tact, if 
any headway is to be made at all. Much may be gained by 
using the material of the so-called font or cradle roll in 
assisting the parents in their instruction of the children. 
Since the cards of this set are addressed to the little child, 
but contain material adapted for the use of the parents, no 


4) pp. 28. 29. 
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matter how poorly they may be prepared to tell the stories, 
much may be done in arousing the interest of the home and 
in directing the thoughts of the parents toward the congre- 
gation with its day-school or its Sunday-school. True, it is 
little enough, but if it only serves to establish the connec- 
tion between church and home, much will be gained. 

The regular church services of the congregation likewise 
offer possibilities for the religious training of children. Reu 
rightly says of this: “Although it is the exception when 
children understand the sermon as a whole, they do under- 
stand many a section of it. With the sight of the worship- 
ing congregation, with the liturgy, with the power of song, 
the lesson conveyed by some striking picture here and there, 
it cannot be denied that the Church’s worship is a powerful 
educational factor in the life of the child.”5) The same 
author quotes with approval from Hodges, who speaks at 
length on the need of having children attend worship regu- 
larly, saying among other things: “The Sunday-school is not 
a fair substitute for the church. It gives but little time to the 
great religious exercises of worship, and it makes no place 
for the sacramental side of spiritual life. It does not bring 
the child into accord with the ancient, venerable, and uni- 
versal expression of corporate devotion. . . . We probably 
underestimate both the endurance and the interest of chil- 
dren. No doubt, our forefathers demanded somewhat too 
much, with their protracted prayers and sermons and their 
two Sunday-schools, one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. We are in danger of going into the extreme of 
overanxiety as to the children’s comfort.”*®) The problem 
of securing the attendance of children at regular church 
services is one which is causing the deepest concern on the 
part of educators everywhere, and to the solution of this 
problem we must devote our united efforts. It has been sug- 
gested that the pastor, in his catechumen class on Monday 
morning, inquire about the church attendance of the day 
before; but this applies to only one class of children and for 


5) Catechetics, 432. 
6) p. 434, 
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only a part of the year. It has been said that the teachers 
of the day-school should check off in a similar way on Mon- 
day morning, but this may be done only in the case of chil- 
dren who are thus under the supervision of the church. 
Some Sunday-schools give special prizes for attendance at 
church services, others present the usual certificate only when 
evidence is forthcoming of attendance at both Sunday-school 
and church. Some of these systems are of doubtful merit. 
It seems that the best plan is a continual evangelical ad- 
monition on the part of all those in charge of the children, 
and chiefly a method of cordial cooperation between home 
and church. If congregations would only urge the reestab- 
lishment of the old-fashioned family pew, and if parents 
would arrange to call for their children after Sunday-school 
and take them along to church with them, the greatest step 
forward in the solution of this problem may be considered 
to have been made. 

For many years it has been customary in certain circles 
of our church to conduct Saturday-schools, chiefly where it 
was found impossible or impracticable to establish regular 
day-schools. Such schools sometimes represent the only 
formal educational agency of a parish before the time of 
the catechumen classes. Their organization and course of 
study are fairly simple. If children of all ages attend, the 
division into groups is followed, and both lesson plans and 
schedules are arranged accordingly. If the children of the 
preconfirmation period only attend, there is a possibility of 
greater concentration. The course of study naturally em- 
braces work in Bible History, Catechism (both memory 
work and explanation), hymn memorizing and singing, and 
some facts of church history, chiefly regarding Luther and 
the age of the Reformation. If this agency, inadequate as 
it is, is conducted with the proper degree of care and with 
a clear idea of its limitations, it may become a factor of 
much blessing in a congregation. The disadvantages con- 
nected with the Saturday-school are chiefly these, that the 
day is regarded as a holiday after a week’s attendance at 
school, that many children have special chores to do on that 
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day, that it is difficult to get the necessary trained instruc- 
tors on that day, and that many parents, particularly of the 
indifferent kind, choose to regard it as a preparation for 
confirmation only and make no further efforts to establish 
agencies for adequate religious training in the congregation. 
Summer-schools have been in use in our Church for 
many years. Like the Saturday-school, the summer-school 
serves as a temporal agency in instances where a regular 
day-school cannot yet be established. According to its his- 
tory and organization in the past, it has served chiefly to 
provide some additional instruction and training for the 
children of a mission-station or congregation, preliminary 
to their acceptance into the regular catechumen class of the 
congregation. It is not only that summer-schools have been 
organized by the congregation or the mission, but its pupils 
were supplied by the parents of the congregation. Moreover, 
the understanding, in most cases, was that the training 
offered in this school was strictly to be of a nature fitting 
the children to attend the catechumen class with some pros- 
pect of success. Very often the teaching of German was a 
prime object, the contention being that the children, who 
attended public school during the regular term, could be 
instructed sufficiently well during two or three terms in the 
summer-school so that they could understand the Catechism 
in German and be confirmed in that language. All these 
considerations helped to shape the course of study in the 
summer-school and also determined its attendance. 
Summer-schools are usually conducted for approximately 
four to six weeks during the summer vacation, five days in 
the week, that is, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and from 
9.00 to 12.00 in the morning. In most instances the pastor 
conducts the school, though efforts have been made to have 
trained teachers or theological students to take over this 
work during summer in order to leave the pastor free for 
other work of his calling. Since the summer-school is strictly 
a religious school, it follows that the course of study will 
include Bible History, Catechism, hymns, and some church 
history. It is self-evident that the pastor or teacher in charge 
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of the school. will work out a careful plan of all the lessons 
for a given term, so that the presentation is not only logical, 
but culminates in a definite climax. The material is readily 
obtainable at a low price, therefore there ought not be any 
difficulty on that score. The following schedule of lessons 
has been suggested for the average day in the summer- 
school :— 

9.00—9.15. Devotional period. 

pe Memory work and drill (lesson of previous 

Bee too! Bible History. 

10.00—10.30. Hymns explained and practised. 

10.30—10.45. Recess. (The teacher will superintend the 

games, if he does not take part in them himself.) 
10.45—11.15. Catechism study. 

11,15—11.30. Church history and mission lesson, alter- 

nating. 

11.30—12.00. Bible reading, older pupils. 

Of the other attempts to meet the situation, to provide 
for the needs of the children in the matter of religious 
training, where a regular day-school cannot yet be estab- 
lished, but little need be said. While we do not advocate the 
Gary Plan or any of the many similar plans to have the 
children taught religion in any connection with the public 
school system, direct or indirect (Rochester Plan, Colorado 
Plan, North Dakota Plan, Batavia Plan, Cincinnati Plan, 
ete.), we shall make use of such an arrangement if no other 
possibility actually can be created. The difficulty about these 
schemes is that they often become the first steps in a state 
supervision of religious instruction and therefore militate 
against the fundamental principle of the separation of 
Church and State in our country. Besides, we feel that 
much of the teaching of public schools, especially in geogra- 
phy and history, is not so much in need of supplementing 
by means of religious hours conducted from two to five times 
a week, but it is best supplanted altogether by a training 
based upon the eternal truths of the Word of God. The ob- 
jection that the children will regard the instruction in relig- 
ion as a mere appendix to a full education in the case of any 
such plan cannot be avoided.) 


7) Cp. Vol. VIII, Concordia Teachers’ Library, 72 ff. 
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So far as Daily Vacation Bible Schools are concerned, 
they are also beginning to present a problem which will have 
to be solved by a great many parishes in the near future. 
The Vacation Bible School is an outgrowth of the Sunday- 
school system and has retained many of its sectarian char- 
acteristics since its first establishment. The movement was 
inaugurated at about the same time, by H. R. Vaughn, at 
Truax Prairie, Wis., in 1900, and by R. G. Boville, in New 
York City, in 1901. The schools developed so rapidly that 
the National Vacation Bible School Committee was formed 
in 1907; the Daily Vacation Bible School Association was 
founded in 1911; and this was expanded, in 1916, to the 
International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools.8) 
From the program outlined in some of the recent books on 
the movement it is evident that the social side of religious 
work is very strongly emphasized. The following points are 
listed by Stout and Thompson: Devotional expression and 
training; music — devotional, patriotic, and general; stories 
— Bible, missionary, and conduct; handcraft — dramatiza- 
tion and other expressional activities; recreation. One good 
feature of the schools is the emphasis placed by them upon 
the missionary possibilities of the school. They are not so 
highly specialized as to have only the catechumen class in 
mind as their logical sequel, but are of a more general 
nature, and while they tend to sugarcoat the teaching of 
religion, this particular feature could very well be modified 
in harmony with a sounder religious pedagogy. 

There is one kind of religious school which is being ad- 
vocated very warmly by men who have recognized the inade- 
quacy of the public schools and of the Sunday-schools, but 
who are unwilling to accept the Christian day-school as the 
ideal type, and that is the community school. As the name 
implies, and as one may infer from the growing number of 
community churches, the schools of this type are to be 
strongly unionistic in character, either in the sense that the 


8) Cp. Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent 
Times, 198 ff. Stout and Thompson, The Daily Vacation Church 
School, 9 ff. Cope, The Week-day Ohurch School, 145. 
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management of the school is representative of the various 
denominations represented in the community, or in the sense 
that the instructors are to avoid all denominational differ- 
ences and to teach the so-called “American religion”: One 
country, one flag, one God, one religion. Needless to say, no 
Lutheran Christian can be identified with such a movement, 
which, in its last analysis, amounts to a denial of the truth 
of the Bible. 

An agency which must likewise be classed with the in- 
adequate institutions engaged in religious education is the 
Sunday-school, whose history has been briefly sketched 
above.®) The obvious advantages of the Sunday-school lie in 
the fact that it is well established in America, that it is con- 
ducted at a time when the children may be induced to attend 
without much difficulty, and that the required teachers are 
usually available on Sunday. The disadvantages are summed 
up by Cope,?°) where he says: “The practical difficulties in 
the present type of school. ... They are 1) the peak-load- 
at-a-single-hour difficulty. The Sunday-school is an effort 
to concentrate all instruction in religion into a single short 
period on the day of rest. Efficiency never lies that way. 
. . . The one-period-a-week plan makes it either practically 
impossible or largely wasteful to have proper physical facili- 
ties and professionally trained instructors for all; 2) the 
single hour a week affords altogether insufficient time for an 
adequate program of religious instruction. . .. The result 
is that religious education is a fragmentary affair, divided 
between the Sunday-school and sundry other activities; 
3) the purposes of religious instruction cannot possibly be 
realized in a series of disconnected lessons occurring once a 
week. Children cannot be taught anything, save with very 
grave difficulty and serious drawbacks, through lessons sepa- 
rated so far in time and limited go seriously in the length 
of each period.” The factor of inadequate preparation of 
teachers will be discussed below. 


9) Cp. Vol. II, Concordia Teachers’ Library, 96 ff. 
10) The Week-day Church School, 19. 
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Now, in view of this fact, how may we organize our 
Sunday-schools, and how shall we shape their course of study 
in order to get at least some measure of education, if not 
of training, out of them? The discussion is one which dis- 
courages all theorizing, all the more so since it is evident 
from past experience that the institution may be made an 
agency for blessing, although in only a limited way. The 
organization of the Sunday-school has been extended to em- 
brace all ages of man, “from the cradle to the grave,” and 
if one makes use of this organization by dovetailing it with 
the other agencies at our disposal, it may be productive of 
much good. The Font or Cradle Roll department includes 
all children below the age of five. Whether their names 
are entered into the register when they are christened, or 
whether they are found during a canvass of the neighbor- 
hood, is immaterial. The point is that the congregation, 
either through the day-school or through the Sunday-school 
organization (preferably both working together), keep in 
touch with all these children. The parents will, as a rule, 
have no objections to having the names of their babies 
entered into the list of the Font or Cradle Roll. If the 
superintendent or the secretary of this department then sends 
the customary birthday greeting cards to these children, as 
well as the monthly story cards as offered in the Tiny Tots 
Series, the parents will be given material to use, and the 
little ones may receive the first foundation of Bible knowl- 
edge. 

When the children are five years old (preferably not be- 
fore this age), they are formally invited to become active 
members of the Sunday-school by means of a letter addressed 
to the parents or by a visit of the officers in charge of this 
work. A certain Sunday, as a rule Rally Day or Promotion 
Day, may bet set aside for the reception of new members 
in the Primary Department. In this department they remain 
for two years, in order to lay a fairly good foundation of 
some knowledge of Bible stories and memory material. In 
the Junior Department we have children seven and eight 
years of age, in the Intermediate Department those of nine 
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and ten, and in the Senior Department those above that age 
till the age of confirmation. After confirmation the children 
enter the Bible Department of the Sunday-school or congre- 
gation, this being divided, in most instances, into the Junior 
Bible Class, with younger people up to the age of eighteen, 
and the Senior Bible Class, with young people from the age 
of eighteen upward. In many instances one Bible class will 
serve all confirmed members of a congregation. It is then 
commonly known as the Adult Bible Class. Owing to an 
insistent demand for graded Bible work, with the Bible it- 
self as text-book in the hands of the pupils, a special series 
of pamphlets has been prepared to meet this need. This 
series may be fitted to the cireumstances of practically any 
congregation, the amplification proceeding along the lines 
of the requirements of the parish or station. 

The possibilities of a Home Department connected with 
the Sunday-school organization have only recently been 
emphasized. The work of such a department is based upon 
the need of special training for such as cannot be reached 
by any of the other agencies, such as day-school, Saturday- 
school, summer-school, and Sunday-school. It is, in fact, a 
course in the fundamentals of the Christian religion con- 
ducted by mail. The work is largely in the nature of home 
study supervised by the parents and checked up by the pastor 
in charge. The text-books are, quite naturally, the Small 
Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther and some book, or a series 
of leaflets, in Bible History. The advantages of a plan of 
this kind in many mission-fields is very evident, but the 
practical working out of the plan requires thoughtful prep- 
aration and careful supervision. 

The scope and aim of the work in Sunday-schools is fixed 
by some of the considerations named above. It is hardly 
possible to reach much more than a knowledge of the bare 
essentials or fundamentals of Christian doctrine. At the 
present time our literature offers the following materials: 
12 lessons in the series for the little ones before they are 
formally enrolled in the Sunday-school or in the kindergar- 
ten; 26 lessons for the Primary Department, some of these 
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lessons, being a duplication of the material of the Tiny Tots 
Series. It may be remarked here, by the way, that the man- 
ner in which the material offered is to be distributed over 
two Sundays has been repeatedly shown. During the first 
year the burden of each lesson, on the first Sunday, is on 
the teacher; on the second, on the pupils. When the same 
series comes up the second year, the impression of the first 
year ought to be deepened and widened; at the same time 
much attention may be paid to the Memory Material. A 
fundamental principle of religious training at this time is 
this, that the stories be repeated often and that a certain 
amount of drill be employed. If this is done with the proper 
motivation, children will not tire of the lessons, but, on the 
contrary, clamor to hear them again and again. A smaller 
amount of material thoroughly taught and drilled is worth 
infinitely more than a great deal of material presented in a 
superficial manner. One might almost as well speak of teach- 
ing the multiplication tables by reciting them once or twice 
as to expect the children to know the lessons after they have 
heard them only once or twice. Besides, there is not only 
the outward knowledge of the lesson to be considered, but 
the inner understanding, the spiritual application. This point 
ought to be stressed much more strongly in all Sunday- 
school teaching, for the accusation of inefficiency has till 
now been made with good reason. 

In the Junior, Intermediate, and Senior departments a 
total of about ninety-six lessons is mastered. The literature 
is so constructed that it tries to meet the needs of the child’s 
mental development. One feature of the system is this, that 
the spiral or concentric system of instruction is used, accord- 
ing to which the facts of the lessons are stressed particularly 
in the Junior Department, the virtues and vices in the Inter- 
mediate Department, and the doctrines in the Senior De- 
partment. In addition, a special Catechism Division for the 
Senior Department has been provided for, so that children 
of the preconfirmation age may have a systematic training, 
at least in the point of word explanation, before entering the 
regular confirmation classes. 
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In order to provide the necessary memory material in a 
form which will take into account the need of grading, 
a Graded Memory Course has been issued; it offers a careful 
selection of passages from the Small Catechism of Luther, 
of prayers, hymn verses, and proof-texts according to a plan 
of grading in line with the development of the children, the 
Primary, Junior, and Intermediate departments being rep- 
resented. The Senior Department has its Catechism Divi- 
sion in order to continue this work. There is some duplica- 
tion all along the line, but with a definite object in view, 
and a careful study of the material and of the pedagogy of 
the Sunday-school will show the teacher just how he may 
use the material to best advantage. 

This consideration naturally leads to the discussion of 

the training of Sunday-school teachers, preferably in special 
' institutes, either in their own congregation or in the larger 
circle of several congregations, whose teaching staffs form 
an association for the promotion of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. There can be no question as to the necessity of training 
Sunday-school teachers. The Bible is very clear in demand- 
ing of all such as teach in the Church, whether this be 
before the entire congregation or in classes conducted in 
Sunday-school, that they be apt to teach. 1 Tim. 3, 2. Now, 
it not only is a privilege to teach in a Lutheran Sunday- 
school, but it is a privilege connected with an enormous 
responsibility. The very fact that we know the inadequacy 
of Sunday-school teaching by itself and are aware of the fact 
that for many children it is the only systematic training in 
religion which they will receive outside of the instruction 
for confirmation, ought to make us zealous for proper teacher 
training. The matter has assumed such a serious aspect that 
it has recently been said: ‘‘Teachers should be selected and 
not merely employed. They should be chosen wholly on a 
basis of their fitness for the task and not accepted for service 
merely because they are available. ... Many of them [the 
teachers] have little background of knowledge of what they 
are required to teach and no trained technique for its presen- 
tation. Neither have they had experience in the discipline 
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and control of groups of children. The result of this blind 
teaching of the blind is lack of interest in the lessons on the 
part of the children, mischief and misconduct in the class- 
room, and the consequent inefficiency of the whole proc- 
ess.” 11) 

Wherever there is a haphazard choice of Sunday-school 
teachers and, in addition, no systematic training of those 
who are on the teaching staff, the dangers are various and 
manifold. Not only is there much mechanical teaching and 
text-book slavery, but there is much effort at teaching which 
is altogether beside the mark. Occasionally there has been 
evidence of false doctrine resulting from ignorance on the 
part of teachers, not to mention the lack of training of 
Christian character which ought to be found in connection 
with all Christian teaching. If these points are not seriously 
heeded by congregations and pastors, the time will come 
when the Church will suffer most bitterly as a consequence 
of such neglect. How can the members of the Church, both 
pastors and laymen, hold op their heads before the Lord if 
they do not make use of the opportunity given them in mak- 
ing children who have little or no other Christian training 
acquainted with the truths of the Gospel in a somewhat 
adequate and efficient manner? 

The organization of teachers’ training-classes may pro- 
ceed along the following lines. In the individual congre- 
gation the teaching staff of the Sunday-school will meet 
preferably every week and at least once in two weeks. Many 
another meeting may be omitted or its frequency reduced, 
but teachers’ meetings should be held regularly. That part 
of the meeting which deals with the coming lesson or lessons 
ought to be in charge of the pastor, a trained day-school 
teacher, or some other person who is trained both in doctrine 
and in leadership. As far as the organization is concerned, 
the usual officers of the Sunday-school, the superintendent, 
the department superintendents, and others, will be in charge 
of the business end of the meeting. Where there is a larger 


11) Stout and Thompson, The Daily Vacation Church School, 
40. 117. 
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circle of congregations, the establishing of associations is 
strongly urged. Such bodies make not only for solidarity, 
but also for uniformity and unity. The very fact that the 
individual teacher does not stand alone in his work, but 
realizes that he is a member of a large organization, on 
whose backing and assistance he may count, is worth a great 
deal in point of morale. Such a larger association is in a 
position to organize an institute for the training of teach- 
ers, which may be able to organize for most effective work. 
With a board of management elected or appointed, the work 
may proceed along definite and systematic lines and be 
productive of the best results. The board of management 
procures the services of the necessary instructors and ar- 
ranges for the place and the time of the meetings of the 
institute. Naturally, the giving of certificates for the com- 
pletion of any section of the work and the awarding of 
diplomas at the end of the entire course is in the hands of 
the same committee. 

As to the form of teachers’ training-classes and courses, 
this depends somewhat upon local conditions. In the indi- 
vidual congregation the following order of work has been 
successfully tried out. The leader of the class will try to 
be in the meeting-room a short while before the beginning 
of the hour in order to place the outline of the lesson on the 
blackboard. If he can arrange to have his outlines of the 
lessons for several departments mimeographed for the teach- 
ers, so much the better. Immediately after the opening of 
the lesson the analysis of the material presented on the . 
blackboard or in the typewritten sheets is taken up. The 
teachers ought to be encouraged to have note-books, in order 
to take down important points relating to the exposition and 
application of the lesson. It may be well also to discuss the 
principal thought-questions for the guidance of the teachers. 
From time to time members of the class may be called upon 
to conduct a specimen model lesson, if possible with children 
belonging to their department. In the discussion connected 
with such a practical lesson new lines of approach may be 
taken up and other important items suggested. An occasional 
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feature of these study hours may be the presentation of 
topics in mission history, preferably in the form of telling 
stories from the lives of the great missionaries. 

Where teachers’ institutes have been established by a 
larger association of Sunday-school teachers, the instructors 
ought to work out their lesson plans in advance and with 
great care. The outlines may be multigraphed in advance, 
preferably so far ahead of time that the class may have them 
in the previous lesson. All the teachers enrolled ought to 
keep note-books, in order to be able to fill out the outlines 
offered from the presentation of the instructor or from the 
discussion which arises in connection with any one point. 
If the work may be socialized to this extent that the class is 
divided into groups which are made responsible for reports 
on stated topics presented before the entire class, this will 
do much toward enlivening the class periods. In order to 
check up on the manner in which the various teachers follow 
the lessons, examinations ought to be conducted at the end 
of each term. 1”) 

It is almost axiomatic in our circles that the Christian 
day-school is the ideal institution for the training of chil- 
dren, not only for their proper indoctrination, but for their 
entire education in matters of this world and of the world 
to come. Our view is supported by men outside of our 
Church who have made a thorough study of the situation 
as it now obtains in this country and elsewhere. Even Cope, 
who clearly does not favor Christian day-schools, in spite 
of the fact that he offers some of the finest arguments one 
could think of in their support, has the following remarks 
bearing directly on the question: “The subject of parochial 
schools, in the sense of schools supported by churches and 
designed to give children their entire schooling, is too large 
for discussion here. But it is well to remember that the 
enterprise of week-day schools of religion is not a new one, 
that many churches through centuries have held the religious 
instruction of children so important that they have made 


12) Cp. Outlines of Lessons for Sunday-school Teachers’ Train- 
ing Olasses. 
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the large sacrifices necessary to maintain duplicate school 
systems. Whatever we may think of parochial schools. . ., 
these schools are a testimony to the earnestness and consis- 
tency of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran communions, to 
the sincerity of religious purpose with which they regard 
their children, and to their willingness to put into practise 
their convictions of spiritual responsibility for the young.”1*) 
This recommendation of the principle of the Christian day- 
school is all the weightier since it comes from a man whose 
solution of the difficulty is along the lines of the unionistic 
community school. ; 

When we consider the Christian day-school from the 
standpoint of specific religious training, we are obliged to 
distinguish chiefly two forms of school. In the school with 
two or more rooms or classes the possibilities of graded work 
in religion are evident at once. In other words, the course 
of study in religion will be so built up and so connected that 
there may be a systematic following of the spiral or concen- 
tric plan in teaching and training. In this case also there 
is not even the shred of an excuse with regard to mere 
mechanical, dead drill. In a school of this kind there is every 
reason to expect proper motivation in memory work, at least 
to the extent of having a proper word explanation precede 
the drill in school or at home. No matter what the full and 
proper understanding of the contents may be, the meaning 
of the words and of the language ought to be clear. It seems 
that the class method of teaching religion is still in general 
use. Undoubtedly it may be used to good advantage if the 
course of study is properly built up and just as carefully 
followed, preferably according to the spiral system, which 
would here include a brief review and summary of all the 
material handled in previous grades, before the teacher will 
proceed to the special work of his class or grade. In a one- 
room school the division of children into two or sometimes 
three groups has been found to yield the best results. The 
children of the higher grades are naturally instructed some- 


13) The Week-day Church School, 38 f. 
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what differently than those who are just beginning, and 
therefore they are taught in separate classes. At the same 
time it has been found that many of the smaller children 
pay very close attention to the lesson of the older children, 
the result being that they learn many an important point 
and store it in their memory for later use. As far as the 
memory work in the lower division or divisions of a one- 
room school is concerned, this may well be taken care of by 
monitors from the upper grades, always, of course, under 
proper supervision. 

As to the time of religious instruction, the traditional 
hour is that after the opening of school in the morning, 
immediately after the opening devotion. This is in agree- 
ment with sound psychological investigation, which places 
the highest wave of nervous and mental energy in this hour 
of the school-day. It may be noted, however, that special 
recitation or drill periods may be arranged for at other times 
during the day, especially since they are of short duration 
and do not require the expenditure of so great amount of 
mental application on the part of the children. As far as 
the time devoted to Bible History and Catechism is con- 
cerned, there are such as advocate no regular Catechism les- 
sons in the lower grades. It seems, however, that methods 
rather than material come into consideration here. The old 
ratio of three Bible History lessons a week to two in Cate- 
chism for the lower grades and the reverse ratio in the 
upper grades is most to be recommended. All memory work, 
such as the recitation of proof-texts, hymn verses, prayers, 
and the text of the Catechism, may, as indicated above, be 
done in special periods, of which one may be early in the 
morning and the other some time during the afternoon. 

It is self-evident that in a Christian day-school the Chris- 
tian background will be evident not only in the periods of 
special religious training, but in all lessons of the school. 
Education is possible in practically any school, for that sim- 
ply implies an imparting or a gaining of knowledge, but 
religious training is possible only when the Word of God is 


used as the direct agency of rule and discipline. Luther 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 4 
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rightly says: “Where the Word of God does not rule, there 
I advise no man to place his child.” All the subjects in the 
course of study must receive their proper educational setting, 
must be permeated with the spirit of the Gospel, and directed 
by the Word of God. This is also the spirit which governs 
the discipline of the Christian school; without it a Christian 
day-school has no real reason for being. 

Closely connected with the subject of the Christian 
day-school is that of the instruction of children in so-called 
catechumen or confirmation classes. The importance of this 
work can hardly be overestimated, for it is directly connected. 
with the organization and life of the Church. The lessons 
are intended to prepare for adult membership in the congre- 
gation and are, in many cases, the last systematic instruction 
outside of preaching received by certain members of the 
church. In children’s confirmation classes we have, in the first 
place, such as are connected with a good Christian school, 
in which the children have received Christian training from 
the time when they were of school age. This one-season class 
is conducted on four or five days in the week, usually during 
the first hour of the school-day, so that the children may be 
dismissed to join their class in school at the same time when 
the teacher of the upper grade or grades has finished his re- 
ligious period. Whenever the previous training of children 
does not include a thorough basis of Bible History and Cate- 
chism knowledge, as where only a Saturday-school, or a 
summer-school, or a Sunday-school is maintained, the special 
preparation for confirmation ought to embrace two terms, 
or seasons. The first year’s work will then be a training- 
class, with the chief aim of drilling the knowledge of the 
facts of doctrine. The work will consist mainly of word 
explanations of the Catechism and a study of as many Bible 
stories as possible. Much time will be devoted to memory 
work and drill, so that, the words and the facts being under- 
stood, the text may be impressed as deeply as possible on the 
minds of the children. This work may well be in the hands 
of a regular day-school teacher if the pastor’s time is other- 
wise occupied. In the second season of the two-term course 
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the children may enter the catechumen class proper. Circum- 
stances will decide whether it is wise to place these children 
into the same class with such as have had the full day-school 
course or whether they will be kept in a division by them- 
selves. One fact ought to be remembered, however, namely, 
that the rigors of the strict catechetical method ought to be 
tempered by true pastoral instruction in the catechumen 
class. The facts of the doctrine of salvation being known to 
the children and the amount of actual drill work reduced to 
a minimum, it is a matter of pastoral wisdom to employ as 
much time as possible to impress upon the children the ne- 
cessity of connecting the great truths which are presented 
with their own individual lives and to make as clear as may 
be done the meaning of church-membership. This need not 
be done by way of lecturing and sermonizing, but rather by 
way of discussion and quiet talks. Our Church is in danger 
of suffering with a cold intellectualism, and the dignity and 
power of the Word of God will not be lost if we make an 
honest attempt to link its truths with the experience of our 
children and young people, lest they receive the impression 
that Christianity consists in knowing a given amount of 
Seripture facts from memory, instead of a living faith rest- 
ing in a living Christ and receiving from Him a daily and 
hourly measure of spiritual power. 

The question of adult confirmation classes is growing in 
importance every day, since the work of our Church in the 
language of our country is expanding. There is a tendency 
to overestimate the first enthusiasm of some people who be- 
come acquainted with our position and to make their ad- 
mission to membership a matter of mere formality. There 
is danger in this attitude if it becomes a matter of principle. 
It is far better to be cautious, even if kind and tactful, than 
to be carried away by enthusiasm. It has been found valu- 
able, in many instances, to have adults attend church services 
for at least six months before admitting them to a regular 
class. There is no question, of course, regarding their at- 
tendance at classes in which the truths of the Bible are 
expounded in a series of lessons. For this reason the classes 
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for adults are. usually not designated by that name, but are 
called Bible study hours or given some other name which 
will not tend to make prospective members shy and diffident 
about attending. The lessons are sometimes based upon the 
Small Catechism, but of recent years it has been found more 
effective to conduct the classes as informal talks based upon 
mimeographed or multigraphed outlines given to the mem- 
bers at the beginning of the lesson or even in advance. These 
outlines will not only enable the members of the class to fol- 
low the expositions of the pastor more intelligently, but they 
will also offer some of the most important proof-texts and 
passages for them to look up themselves. One or more Bible 
stories ought to be listed for home reading, so that a further 
basis for discussion is offered. If the natural order of doc- 
trinal presentation is followed in this form of instruction, 
the course need not comprise more than twenty to forty les- 
sons. In most cases it will be best not to force a decision 
upon the members of the class or even to suggest it until the 
subject-matter has been pretty well presented and thoroughly 
discussed. It has been found that about this time most of 
those who attend will of their own free will signify their 
intention of joining the Church. 

A few words ought to be said also about the so-called 
Christenlehre as an agency in religious training. There can 
be no doubt that this institution, as originally established 
and conducted, was of inestimable benefit to the various con- 
gregations enjoying its blessings. It was the second service 
of the day, being held early in the afternoon; it was attended 
by young and old, and adults as well as children took part 
in the lesson and in the discussion. But conditions have 
changed, partly due to the language situation, partly to the 
influence of other agencies. In large churches it was simply 
impossible to follow the lessons unless one sat very near to 
the children and could hear their answers. Then, also, the 
question was raised whether it was sound religious pedagogy 
to conduct lessons with no material difference in the form 
of presentation for adults and children. To meet changing 
conditions, some city congregations have tried to do what 
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country congregations have attempted more or less success- 
fully for many years, namely, to connect the Christenlehre 
with the morning service, the lesson being conducted either 
before or after the sermon. Of the entire situation, Haase 
writes: “Even this is a pity that the original Christenlehre 
.. - has become the Kinderlehre, that is, a service of which 
the adults assume that it is not intended for them, but only 
for the children. But it is a still greater pity if in many 
places nothing has remained of this service but a short 
catechization appended to the chief service, before which the 
adults leave the church. It certainly stands to reason that 
immediately after the chief service neither the pastor nor the 
children have the necessary freshness of mind and the proper 
joy for this catechization and that both parties are glad when 
it has reached its end.” 14) It is undoubtedly true that the 
Christenlehre, where it may still be conducted with some 
measure of attention to its first object, may be a source of 
great blessings to a congregation, but it is just as certainly 
true that with two services on a Sunday morning and with 
other interfering factors the average congregation will be 
able to serve the interests of the kingdom of God better by 
means of Bible classes than by the Christenlehre. It may 
be well worth considering whether it is not more advisable 
to make the Sunday evening service a Bible study hour, with 
all the advantages of the former catechism instruction plus 
those of a more immediate acquaintance with the Bible, or 
whether the Wednesday evening service may not be more 
profitably used for such a more informal study and dis- 
cussion. 

This leads us to the topic of Bible classes, as they have 
become more and more prominently featured during the last 
decades. We consider, first of all, the Junior Bible class. 
This includes all the children of the congregation from the 
time of their confirmation until they are seventeen or eight- 
een years of age, which ordinarily means four years of work. 
The class may either be organically connected with the Sun- 
day-school, as one of its departments, or it may be an inde- 
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pendent organization. The former plan has much to recom- 
mend it, chiefly since it keeps the children in the regular 
order of their special Sunday morning lesson, to which many 
of them have been accustomed for years. Where the Junior 
Bible class is an organization independent of the Sunday- 
school, it may be conducted on some particular evening in 
the week, possibly as one of the activities of the Junior 
Walther League. Whatever external form of organization 
is determined upon, particularly with regard to officers, dues, 
etc., the pastor will ordinarily be the teacher of this class. 
If he finds it impossible to conduct the class himself, he 
ought to take particular care in selecting only such people 
as have special training for Bible class work, preferably 
teachers of the day-school or consecrated laymen with more 
than the usual amount of Bible knowledge. Very much de- 
pends upon the proper guidance of young people at this age, 
since they are often subject to vagaries which interfere 
seriously with their further indoctrination. The method of 
conducting the Junior Bible class will depend to some extent 
upon the previous training of the children. The discussion 
method has been found very valuable and will surely serve 
the purpose if the class leader has prepared thought-questions 
to open the discussion. It has also been found that short 
papers or talks on special topics may be presented with great 
success by individual members or by groups of the class. 
(See the Jumor Bible Student of the Concordia Series.) 
Senor or Adult Bible classes may be conducted either as 
the highest department of a full Sunday-school, a plan which 
has been found altogether feasible in a number of instances, 
or as an independent organization, like the Junior Bible 
class. In some instances, especially where there is a large 
enrolment, it has been found advantageous to have separate 
classes for men and women. But no matter whether this is 
done or not, it will be found best to have a rather strong 
outward organization, with a full set of officers, so that the 
work may be in the hands of the class as much as possible. 
It stands to reason, from the outset, that in this case, still 
more than in that of the Junior Bible class, the pastor him- 
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self be in charge of the work, or some other man who is well 
informed in matters pertaining to the Bible and the entire 
Christian doctrine, for questions may be asked and discus- 
sions raised which call for an unusual amount of knowledge 
and understanding, not only in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian truth, but in other points as well. The method of teach- 
ing may combine the informational with the functional, 
with the latter predominating, if possible. (See the Bible 
Student.) 

In many instances conditions will not permit the estab- 
lishment of graded Bible departments, especially in small 
congregations. In such cases, Bible classes ought to be 
organized nevertheless, namely, such of a general nature and 
scope, including all the confirmed members of the congre- 
gation who may be gained for the work. Such classes may 
well be held on Sunday evenings instead of the more formal 
preaching services. In fact, it might be well to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to use the full Vesper 
service and devote a half hour or more to the intensive study 
of the Bible. The class will naturally be conducted by the 
pastor or by one equally well qualified to be the leader, it 
being distinctly understood, however, that any other man 
simply takes the place of the pastor in conducting the class. 
The form of the lesson will usually be in the nature of a 
discussion in connection with a section of the Bible read by 
members of the class or briefly expounded by the pastor. 
Special topics for intensive study may be suggested by the 
pastor in order that the members of the class may prepare 
themselves for a more thorough discussion in the next les- 
gon. In all Bible classes there ought to be a question box. 
Experience has shown that many people feel diffident about 
asking questions in the presence of the entire class, although 
they will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to write 
out questions and drop them in a box intended for that pur- 
pose. The names of the questioners will ordinarily not be 
mentioned, but the questions should be signed, partly as an 
evidence of good faith, partly in order to enable the pastor 
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to discuss matters with the questioners in private, if this 
seems to be advisable. 

Graded Bible work is possible in practically all Bible © 
class organizations. Experience in the past has shown that 
such grading may proceed along about the following lines. 
Two years, or 104 lessons, may be devoted to a chronological 
study of the life of the Savior. In the third year the estab- 
lishment and propagation of the Christian Church, on the 
basis of the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline epistles, and 
the catholic epistles, may be studied. The fourth year will 
offer a survey of the entire Bible, an analysis of all the books, 
brief biographical sketches of all the writers that are known, 
and such other factors as will make for.a better understand- 
ing of the Bible-text. The fifth year will take up all the 
chief doctrines of the Bible in a brief exposition. The sixth 
year will give a survey of the entire Old Testament history, 
with the biographical method prominent. The seventh year 
will be devoted to a study of the most beautiful passages in 
the poetical books of the Old Testament. And the eighth 
year will discuss Christ in the Old Testament. If a class has 
finished this material, it will be in a position to take up the 
study of any book of the Bible, analysis, brief exposition, 
and application, special topics being treated in practically 
every lesson. If work of this kind is done in all Lutheran 
congregations, if all our members, young and old, are taught 
to know and to remember all things, whatsoever the Lord 
has commanded us, then we may be sure that the final aim 
of all religious training may be reached, not only that a man 
of God will be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, but that all praise and honor will be given to God 
by lives of true sanctification. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


The Aim and Scope of Religious Training. 


We here take up once more the thought which was 
broached in Chapter 2, since it is essential for the purpose 
of the entire study to be absolutely clear on the goal of 
teaching, and therefore also of its scope, particularly in view 
of the many strange notions that we find expressed in the 
educational literature of our day. Some of the statements 
are good enough, as far as they go, but the great trouble is 
that they do not go far enough. They often stop just short 
of the ideal, or they become very hazy when they reach the 
important point. Among the definitions of the aim and 
scope of education we may list the following. The aim of 
education is the remaking of experience (Earhart). The 
all-inclusive end of education is the development of free, 
effective social personality (Bonser). The aim of education 
from the biological standpoint is the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to the life in which he must participate (Ruediger). 
The aim of education must be broad enough to include both 
the welfare of the individual and the good of society. ... 
It must point unmistakably to the idea of the common good 
(Strayer). In such definitions the naturalistic, evolutionistic 
viewpoint of the various authors is clearly evident. 

In other cases the definition given by an author may be 
adequate enough from the standpoint of an education for 
this world only, but it does not answer the demand for a 
description of a full and complete education from the Chris- 
tian viewpoint. Thus Brumbaugh writes that “education 
implies the power in the learner to originate thoughts and 
acts beyond those taught.” 1°) And again: “Teaching is the 
conscious act of the trained spirit of a teacher influencing 
the less trained spirit of the pupil, to the end that the pupil 
may come into possession of all the knowledge, culture, and 
training he is capable of receiving.” (p. 4.) If we add to 
this thought the fact that the Holy Spirit works in the 
hearts of men through the Word when and where He wills, 


15) The Making of a Teacher, 1. 
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and that the ordinary rules of pedagogy find their applica- 
tion to religious education in only a limited manner, we 
may accept these statements. Moreover, training in the 
Christian religion does not mean, primarily, to train up a 
soul into high and holy service. If this were true, then any 
teaching of outward morality in line with Christian ideals 
would be sufficient for our purposes. 

Nor is it sufficient to_say that Christian ee igs a 

aini reparation for full and liv- 
ing. In a sense of the word it is true that only a ET 
can live his life here on earth with a proper regard for all 
the just demands which may be made of it, both in fulfilling 
one’s duty to oneself and to one’s neighbor. In other words, 
Christian education involves the teaching of the highest 
form of ethics. But if our educational work is given to pres- 
ent-worldliness and we do not consider anything beyond the 
demands of family and citizenship, then we have missed a 
very important point in our aim of education. 

Lhe same holds true of the scope of religious education. 
There should be, of course, a theoretical training in the_ 
religious life, the mind of the child being filled with the 
stories from Scripture dealing with the Savior and with all 
the saints of the Old and the New Testament. There should 
also be practical training in the religious life, for a mere 
intellectual or mechanical knowledge of the Bible facts is 


__not_sufficient__for_that complete _and harmonious develop: 
ment of Christian character which the Bible requires. The 


will must be so trained that it shall work out in daily ser- 
vice, in daily deeds, for the love of God and of the neighbor, 
a code of activities in harmony with the information re- 
ceived. If the will of the child is not trained along the lines 
of true_consecration, if the child is not enabled to select, 
deliberately to choose, what is good and right according to 
the Bible and _to carry it into execution, if the life of the 
child does not testify to the witness of the soul reborn by 
the power of the Word, then our education is a failure. 
There should, finally, be an absolute training in the religious 
life, not along the lines of experimental ethics, but with the 
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le of the i laid down and just as absolutely 
accepted, so that there is no questioning of the divine wis- 
dom. When God has spoken, whether it be in a matter of 
doctrine or a question of life, all speculation must cease. 
Reason does not cease to function in a Christian, but it 
functions under the direction of the inspired writings of the 
Bible, being taken captive under the obedience of Christ. 
With these facts kept in mind, we may define the aim of edu- 
cation as the complete and harmonious development of all the 
faculties of body, mind, and soul, together with a degree of 
adaptation which will fit the individual to be a working 
unit in the social fabric and in the body politic, also with a 
proper appreciation of the esthetic and moral side of life, 
so that he is enabled to serve his God, his country, and his 
immediate environment to the extent of the development of 
such powers. 
That these aims are in agreement with the will of God 
as expressed in Scriptures may readily be seen from even a 
cursory examination of numerous passages. We see it from 
the conditions which attached to membership in the Church. 
Acts 8, 5. 14—17; 14, 21. 22; 16, 5; 18, 23. We see it, above 
all, in the individual statements concerning the ideals which 
the Lord has in mind with regard to His children on earth, 
as that of knowing the Holy Scriptures and being made wise 
thereby unto salvation which is in Christ Jesus, of the fact 
that the man of God should be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works, 2 Tim. 3, 14—17, or that of making 
disciples of all nations by . . . teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever the Lord has commanded His disciples, 
Matt. 28, 19. 20, or that concerning the imparting of some 
spiritual gift, to the end that the believers may be estab- 
lished, Rom. 1, 11, or that regarding the hearts of the be- 
lievers, which are to be established unblamable in holiness 
before God, 1 Thess. 3, 13, or that concerning the profitable- 
ness of godliness, 1 Tim. 4, 8, or that concerning the holy 
calling wherewith we are called, Titus 1,9, or that regarding 
our readiness to give an answer to every man that asks us 
a reason of the hope that is in us, with meekness and fear, 
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1 Pet. 3, 15, or that which speaks of earnestly contending 
for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, 
Jude 3. These passages give us such a complete picture of 
the aim and scope of religious education as defined by the 
Lord that no amount of philosophic speculation can improve 
upon the ideal thus painted before our eyes. 
On the basis of the Bible, then, the am of religious edu: 
ation_may be said to consist in two objects: 1. to impart 
Ko those entrusted to us for such education the knowledge 
jof the grace of God in Jesus Christ, their Savior, and His 
onsequent gracious will tending to thew sanctification; 2, to_ 


build up, on the basis of such knowledge, a complete and 
‘harmonious dev heir 7 owers 


of body, mind, and intellect, for the service of God and their _ 


fellow-men in home, church, and state. 
Let us consider briefly what this definition embraces. 
We have in our classes children of all ages and of all con- 


ditions of life, rich and poor, from homes of culture and ~ 


from homes of unlettered und uncultured parents, from an 
environment with a profound reverence for the Bible and 
all its doctrines and from surroundings where a supreme in- 
difference for things religious prevails, if there is no out- 
right hostility. We have young people in the first flush of 
adolescence with its many pitfalls and dangers, and we have 
some that are beyond their teens, with various motives caus- 
ing them to turn to us for instruction in the truths of the 
Bible. We have older people, who have been members of 
sectarian denominations practically all their lives and are 
steeped in the peculiar tenets of their respective bodies; we 
even have white-haired and decrepit men and women, whom 
circumstances have brought in contact with the Church of 
the pure Word and Sacraments. But no matter what the 
external circumstances of our pupils may have been, we 
know with regard to each and every one of them that we 
have before us sinners in need of salvation. Our teaching, 
in order to be successful, must emphasize the fact of the 
sinfulness of all men; it should, if possible, arouse in them 
the consciousness of this sinfulness to the extent that they 
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express their need of the one Savior, Jesus Christ. While 
we, therefore, teach and preach the Law in its full severity, 
we must not neglect to bring out the Gospel in its full beauty — 
and glory. We must paint Christ Jesus before the eyes of 
those who come to us for instruction in the doctrines of the 
Bible as taught in the Lutheran Church. The person and 
the office of the Redeemer should be described in such glow- 
ing colors and with so strong an emphasis upon the uni- 
versality of salvation and upon the sincerity of His call that 
the hearts of those who hear us may be filled with the 
wonderful certainty of their salvation through the blood of 
Christ. At the same time they ought to be made conscious 
of the glorious personal union which obtains between Christ 
and all believers, so that the purity and perfection of His 
nature be emphasized in a manner to arouse even the cold 
to the proper appreciation of His power and of His gracious 
will tending to the sanctification of those whom He calls 
His own. s 

With this basis of knowledge laid, our teaching may con- 
tinue along the lines laid down in the Bible. As much as 
in us lies, we will strive to produce a complete and har- 
monious development of all the faculties and powers of body, 
mind, intellect, and will, in every person who is instructed 
by us, so that every one of them, according to the measure 
of his ability and in agreement with the grace of God which 
he enjoys, may serve God and his fellow-men in home, 
church, and state. In the work of the Lord every believer 
has received some gift of grace which he is supposed to use 
in the interest of the Lord’s work, and as for the other 
demands which life makes upon men as citizens of the state, 
the Word of God offers the very best criterion and standard 
for every phase of conduct. If one conscientiously follows 
its guidance, he will cleanse his way in agreement with the 
holy will of God, growing in this grace day by day. It is 
clear that this education must continue throughout life and 
that the duty of Christian educators is never at an end. 

The entire aim and scope of religious instruction cannot 
be summarized more happily than in the words of Reu, when 
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he states that our object is a Christian maturity, such as 
fits one for successful participation in the life of the Church, 
and a control of the emotional and volitional life of all its 
members, so that their life is spent in agreement with the 
ideals set forth in Holy Scripture. Or, to quote his excellent 
summary, the aim of Christian education is: 1." faithfully _ 
to imbed and anchor in the intellect of the rising generation 
all the holy truths upon which the life of the mature con- 
gregation fundamentally is based, and by which alone it is 
constantly renewed, and without the knowledge of which 
there is no possibility of an all-sided participation in the 
life of the Church; 2. to stir their adalat to a vital in- 
terest in these truths; 3. to bend the wil], so that it may 
run in the paths in which the Holy Spirit, turning to ac- 
count those truths in His own time and hour, lifts them into 
personal faith and, as a corollary thereto, into the life of 
the mature congregation.” 1°) 

‘Since such is the object and scope of religious education, 
it follows that the Christian teacher, no matter where he 
may be laboring, will keep in mind the responsibility which 
attaches to his position. Christian education, properly speak- 
ing, embraces all ages of men, from the cradle to the grave, 
and therefore the parents in the home, the teachers in day- 
schools and Sunday-schools and in all other institutions for 
the training of young and old, the pastors in their catechu- 
men classes and in all Bible work, will take heed in keeping 
the one thing needful_before their.eyes. All the secondary 
material of Bible study, the facts from history and geogra- 
phy, from economies and the social sciences, and whatever 
other department of knowledge may be concerned, must in- 
deed be the background of our teaching; but they must not, 
in the general religious training, become an object in them- 
selves; they must remain a means, and not become an end 
in themselves. Special courses pertaining to this informa- 
tion are included in the training of pastors, teachers, and 
Sunday-school teachers, in order that all teaching may 
have its proper and correct setting; but the object of re- 


16) Catechetics, 312. 
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ligious education is to gain souls for Christ and to keep 
them with Christ in the one true faith, so that it may ever 
be true what Luther says in his Small Catechism: “In which 
Christian Church He daily and richly forgives all sins to 
me and all believers and will at the Last Day raise up me 
and all the dead and give unto me and all believers in Christ 
eternal life.” 

A final warning may be added concerning a fact which 
is often overlooked. This pertains to the varying degree of 
knowledge in various congregations and mission-stations. 
Where people have been for years without regular and sys- 
tematic training in the Word of God, whether this was due 
to their isolation or to the fact that conditions did not bring 
about an emphasis upon adequate Christian training, it is 
a matter of wisdom for the Christian teacher or pastor to 
proceed with great tact and patience in establishing a system 
of religious education which may gradually be made to be 
comprehensive. Overhasty action has often spoiled very good 
chances for building up a congregation well grounded in the 
Word of truth. Education is a slow process, and it is only 
by a patient continuance along a well-defined path that we 
may hope to reach the goal. 


CHAPTER 5. 
The Psychology of Religious Teaching. 


The science of psychology undoubtedly has a right to 
exist, but it is most unfortunate that it has been placed 
into the service of evolutionism, just as though men, with 
their puny minds, could hope to set aside the eternal wis- 
dom of God as laid down in His Word. Present-day theories 
with regard to the spiritual life and the psychology of the 
naturalistic trend makes them practically valueless for the 
naturalistic trend make them practically valueless for the 
teacher who knows that it is the Spirit of God, working 
through the Word, who brings about the change of heart 
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and soul, which is the essential feature of conversion, and 
who subsequently gives to the believers the strength to live 
in agreement with God’s will. Only on the intellectual side 
of the spiritual life have the studies of modern psychologists 
produced anything worth while, and it is only from this 
angle that we pay any attention to their theories in a study 
of the present kind. 

The psychological point of view, according to investiga- 
tors of this school, is seen in the attempt to evaluate the 
phenomena of the religious life from the scientific stand- 
point and according to scientific formulae. If one takes the 
religious faculty in the widest sense of the word, in agree- 
ment with the consciousness of natural religion, of the fact 
that there is a God and that every person in the world is 
responsible to this God, then one may concede a certain 
value in this undertaking. In the light of the revealed re- 
ligion, which deals with a mystery which cannot be com- 
prehended by natural man, such scientific evaluation is 
a futile procedure. 

This is seen especially when modern religious psycholo- 
gists approach the question of the conversion of man. They 
see in it only a sinking into the depths of despair and an 
instantaneous uplift and release, a sudden forsaking of the 
lower for the higher self, a growth from a life of self to a 
life of service. It is true that such definitions touch upon 
some of the external features which may accompany con- 
version, but they do not describe the essential act of conver- 
sion, namely, that by which the power of God, exerted 
through the Word, shows the sinner the damnableness of his 
ways and causes him to turn to the redemption wrought by 
Jesus Christ. It is true that there is an intellectual side 
to the life of a Christian and that we do not neglect to 
observe the coordination between the chief periods of physi- 
cal and mental growth and the personal external religious 
development which comes with the consciousness that every 
human being is only a unit in the social fabric and must 
regard himself as responsible to God in this relationship. 
But to confuse certain external features with the essential 
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attributes of conversion is to have a false idea of true 
religious pedagogy. 

In the domain of the emotional life, modern psychology 
has a few suggestions which have a higher degree of value, 
if they are rightly applied. This is the field of religious 
dynamics, whose object is to give information regarding the 
stirring up of the feelings of men along predetermined lines. 
But even here the theorists must admit that in some cases 
childhood religion grows mature without special agitation. 
Rightly understood, of course, one may well say that certain 
conditions are favorable for the arousing of the emotions, 
such as intense social feelings due to the presence or threat 
of war or some similar disaster. Then, also, certain types 
of preaching, especially of the hortatory style, together with 
music such as is chosen by evangelists, may cause a great 
show of energy, particularly in a peculiar type of hearers. 
Now, there is undoubtedly a legitimate use of such agencies 
and factors, also in religious education, but they must never 
be stressed to the exclusion of the proper understanding of 
the facts of salvation as presented by a conscientious teacher. 
Nor is it safe, in the long run, to depend too definitely upon 
anticipation, upon an abundance of feeling in an audience, 
or upon passive suggestibility on the part of learners. All 
these may prepare the way for conviction, but they do not, 
in themselves, constitute conviction, and that is, after all, 
at the very root of the object in religious education. 

The situation becomes still more complicated when the 
factor of mysticism is introduced into the discussion. As it 
is represented by the psychological theorists, mysticism is 
religion of an entirely subjective kind. God ceases to be the 
object of personal knowledge and belief and becomes a vital 
experience. The favorite examples are those of St. Theresa, 
of Tauler, of Suso, and others. Three states of mysticism 
are distinguished — the purgative life, the illuminative life, 
and the unitive life, or the life of perfect contemplation. 
It is necessary for the religious educator to approach the 
entire question with a calm sanity, which refrains, above 


all, from generalizing. It is undoubtedly true that a mystic 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 5 
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element in religion has its value. It has rightly been said 
that Luther was something of a mystic. But that is only 
because he so emphasized the importance of the mystic 
union between the believer and the Triune God, as shown in 
John 15 and 16, as to make it of vital interest to every 
Christian. 

The matter goes still farther into the domain of spiritual 
pathology when one considers the states of ecstasy, together 
with stigmatization and religious epidemics. This ecstacy, 
which is so strongly emphasized by the psychological investi- 
gators, is a condition of intense inward activity, often to the 
point of complete submergence of the intellect and accom- 
panied by violent manifestations. In stigmatization such a 
high degree of self-hypnotization is often reached, as in the 
case of St. Francis of Assisi and Catherine of Siena, as to 
cause wounds in the likeness of Christ’s to appear on their 
body. Religious epidemics affect entire groups, sometimes 
the people of an entire country, as in the case of the cru- 
saders and the flagellants, so that all semblance of sanity 
vanishes and the people concerned rush hither and thither 
like a herd of stampeded cattle. The religious educator will 
do well to know something about such epidemics and the 
possibility of further outbreaks, but he will leave the more 
detailed study of the phenomenon to the religious and psy- 
chological pathologist. 

There is only one department in which the study of re- 
ligious psychology may have general value, namely, in that 
pertaining to religious worship and to prayer. Since both 
of these acts are grounded in the natural religious con- 
sciousness of men, they should by all means be studied, in 
order that we may direct these manifestations into the proper 
channels, as the Lord also says: “The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship 
the Father. Ye worship ye know not what; we know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” John 4, 21. 22. 
It is true that many an unconverted person, under the stress 
of great excitement, goes through the motions of worship 
and prayer, but this is not the true kind. If worship is a 
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spontaneous expression of religious feeling, a matter of the 
senses, appealing through external objects and practises, and 
if prayer is the fruit of the filial attitude to a Supreme 
Power, accompanied by an open and earnest expectation of 
help, then let us by all means lead the people away from their 
worship of their “unknown god,” one whom they ignorantly 
grope for, as Paul puts it, and make them acquainted with 
the one true God, the Triune God, who has revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ, the Savior of mankind. 

After this preliminary consideration of the general field 
of religious psychology we are ready to take up such features 
of the study, especially on the purely intellectual side, as 
will enable us to approach our work as religious educators 
with a greater degree of confidence and a better hope of suc- 
cess. In doing so, we take up, first of all, early childhood, 
the age of the awakening intellect, between the ages of four 
and seven.17) On the physical side a summary of outstand- 
ing factors may quickly be given. The child at the age of 
five is approximately three and one-half feet tall and weighs 
about 40 pounds, boys being slightly heavier and taller than 
girls. There is, as yet, no proportionate development of the 
lower limbs, and therefore the sitting height of children, at 
this age, is greater, relatively, than their standing height. 
The feet and legs are gaining in muscle power, but are still 
lacking in coordination, the hands, at this time, being in 
advance of the lower limbs. The senses are alert, and the 
power of observation may be developed very readily. The 
amount of food consumed at this age is large, and the body 
seems to demand it at more frequent intervals, the constant 
activity of the child burning up the cell substances very 
rapidly. In the matter of speech control much depends upon 
early environment and home conditions. Where the parents 
have insisted upon correct speech, a careful enunciation, 
and a well-modulated voice, a foundation has been laid upon 
which one may well build. 

So far as the social side is concerned, this period of a 


17) Cp. Concordia Teachers’ Library, Vol, I, 95—100. 
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child’s life is one of individualization. The consciousness 
of the children has progressed to a point where they defi- 
nitely regard themselves as separate entities, although the 
strange custom of speaking of themselves in the third person 
may persist. They develop a personality, they place them- 
selves into a definite relation to other people, to their en- 
vironment, and to the expanding horizon of their world. 
They get some idea of their position in the family life; they 
adjust themselves to the authority of the adults, with cer- 
tain modifications, determined by their own likes and dis- 
likes. Their sense of right and wrong is sharpened, and their 
moral habits are formed by the law of effect. 

This being so, the moral development of the children may 
be directed in channels best suited to their complete religious 
training. They should be made conscious of the fact that 
there are certain standards of behavior which are observed 
in Christian fellowship, that, above all, selfishness has no 
place in a community where service is the fundamental re- 
quirement. Just as they are, as a matter of course, drilled 
in the ordinary forms of table etiquette and street deport- 
ment, so they must be trained in habits of kindliness and 
respect for the rights of others, of politeness and manliness. 
Above all, children of this age must be brought up to obedi- 
ence, prompt and willing, if possible, but at any rate present. 
Fits of obstinacy must be dealt with, not with a sentimental 
yielding at one time and a harsh enforcement the next, but 
with uniform persistence. Sometimes a deliberate distract- 
ing of the attention for a short while will release the inhi- 
bitions, so that there is a relief by relaxation. There must 
never be a memory of a conflict with an adult in authority 
which will leave a scar; pleasantness may well be coupled 
with firmness. At this time it is also advisable to stop the 
impulse of children to handle attractive objects belonging 
to others, so that they learn to respect the rights of others, 
also in the matter of privacy. In other words, the self- 
centered attitude of children must not become selfishness, 
probably so firmly ingrained that it will become an essential 
feature of their character. 
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As far as religious training of this age is concerned, we 
may well remember, for a general view of the matter, the 
reactions which we must observe most closely. In most chil- 
dren there is a feeling of fear easily aroused. This may be 
partly due to early training which has resulted in a habit 
of forming different responses to situations which need not, 
in themselves, cause fear. If children are taught that Chris- 
tians need have no fear of anything as long as they have a 
good conscience, but that we should at all times fear to do 
evil and to commit any wicked deed, much may be gained 
for a foundation of a proper teaching. The feeling of imi- 
tation is growing in strength during this period, and there- 
fore it behooves teachers, like parents, to set the highest 
example of a behavior which will serve as a real example to 
children. The more they love and respect a person, the more 
they are liable to pattern themselves after him, and this is 
a pointer for all those who are in authority. 

So far as the positive side of Christian training is con- 
cerned, with its transmission of information pertaining to 
the way of salvation, this may be established all the more 
easily, since the desire to know things predominates at this 
age. Children in early childhood show by the very questions 
with which they pursue their parents and teachers that they 
are eager for information. And what better and higher in- 
formation may be given them than that pertaining to their 
salvation in and through Christ? Accordingly, we tell them 
the beautiful Bible stories in simple words and in a vivid 
manner, if possible, with a great many pictures; for visual- 
ization is an important factor at this time. We also apply 
the lessons in the simplest possible manner, so that they will 
have no difficulty in understanding their import. In addi- 
tion, we call their attention to the wonders of nature, not for 
the sake of a mere esthetic appreciation, though this may be 
included, but for the sake of impressing upon them the glory 
and majesty of God as He has revealed Himself in nature. 
Every opportunity that presents itself, whether it is the 
examination of a dewdrop or the contemplation of a moun- 
tain range, may serve us in good stead at this point. 
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When we consider the special characteristics of middle 
childhood, also known as the early romantic age,!8) we ought 
to note the outstanding features in a similar way. Physically 
the period between the ages of eight and eleven is one of 
rapid growth, although the increase in weight is not so great 
as in the first period, being only between 30 and 35 per cent., 
as against 45 per cent. in the age of the awakening intellect. 
The height of children at the end of this period will be be- 
tween 51 and 58 inches and the average weight 70 pounds. 
The physical activity of children at this age has much more 
definite aims and is much more carefully controlled, games 
with rules becoming more popular as the child advances in 
age. Moreover, the child seeks companionship, and rivalry 
and competition are important motives. Imaginative play 
is still much in evidence, although this feature will gradually 
tend to diminish in intensity as the period of adolescence 
approaches. Every teacher, including the religious teacher, 
will observe the bodily development of the children of this 
age very closely, knowing that toward its end girls will forge 
ahead of the boys in weight and also in intellectual develop- 
ment, while the boys will retain their advantage in lung 
capacity and will not be so easily subject to fatigue. The 
teacher must keep these facts in mind, also on account of 
the demands which he may want to make in the matter of 
study, particularly home work. 

The child’s senses at this time are as keen as ever, and 
the apperceptive faculties are trying to invest everything 
that is seen and heard with some definite meaning, to con- 
nect up the new impressions with ideas and percepts already 
stored in the mind. “Each child is working out his own 
ideas from the host of new experiences that are coming to 
him, and he is bound to get some that are strange enough 
from our standpoint.” 1°) The religious teacher, even in the 
day-school, but especially in the other educational agencies, 
dare not take very much for granted, or he will be severely 
disappointed in the results of his teaching. He must keep 
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19) Weigle, The Pupil and the Teacher, 32. 
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in mind that, according to the law of apperception, the 
meaning of each new experience is fixed by the relation in 
which it stands to any previous ideas, instincts, and habits 
which one may possess. Much of the material of religious 
teaching is foreign to the child’s experience and must, there- 
fore, be explained as well as circumstances permit, the lan- 
guage and the imagery of the Bible especially demanding 
such elucidation. The wonders of God’s mercy we cannot 
explain, either to children or adults, but we can teach, or 
ought to teach, so that the language which we use will con- 
vey concepts and ideas to the minds of our pupils. 

This is the period when memory is acquiring strength, 
although it is not yet as reliable as in the next stage. It is 
essential that a drill be rational and properly motivated, 
at least with reference to mental understanding. This is all 
the more necessary since the imagination of the child will 
at this time experience its first great urge. Although this 
faculty is more coherent and better controlled than in early 
childhood, yet the world of make-believe is an important fac- 
tor in teaching during this period. Stories of every kind still 
have their strong appeal, and the distinction between fact 
and fancy is not yet clearly marked, but the power of rea- 
soning is there, at least in its early stages, and the child 
is beginning to look for cause and effect, although it is still 
but the continuity of time and space which connects them 
in his mind. It is not yet possible for him to make use of 
proper analysis and to discriminate between essential and 
non-essential, to weigh various factors with regard to their 
importance and to draw logical conclusions. There is still 
much jumping at conclusions. We must be careful not to 
assume a reasoning power which is not yet in evidence. 

On the social and moral side the training of children at 
this period will center around the fact that they have not 
yet grasped the adult viewpoint. In fact, boys of that age 
in general, and girls as well, find the actions and the points 
of view of adults past their comprehension, in most cases 
foolish, and in general beyond prediction, except as they will 
propably interfere with the species of fun affected by the 
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child of this age. The impatience and misunderstanding of 
this age, moreover, may be carried over into the next stage 
and into the adolescent period, very often with disastrous 
results. It seems strange that the sense of ownership should 
be well developed with regard to the rights of children over 
against one another, while, at the same time, the sense of 
honor is not yet making itself felt to the extent of keeping 
the children of this age from meddling with the belongings 
of older people and of that of the public. A boy who would 
not dream of touching the property of another member of 
his gang at the same time does not realize that it is dis- 
honorable, wrong, to help himself to tools, furniture, nails, 
and other property of some older person, especially in his 
own home. Vacant houses rapidly lose their window-lights, 
their doors, and even their door- and window-frames. Flower- 
beds in parks are looted, branches are torn down, the lawn 
of their neighbors is freely trampled down, and other feats 
of perversity and vandalism are performed. 

It is necessary that these activities be controlled and 
directed into channels of usefulness. Simply to forbid the 
joyful whooping which is supposed to express a victory over 
burglars or Indians will hardly meet the difficulty, nor will 
the downright withholding of objects apparently necessary 
to further the realism of the atmosphere created bring about 
an understanding of the principles involved. The situation 
rather demands that the children be gradually made con- 
scious of their social obligation, not only to members of 
their own gang, to children of their own age, but to all 
people of the same community and eventually to all men. 
Compliance with rules must not flow from selfish motives, 
to bring about some advantage to themselves, but they must 
be taught to keep in mind the welfare of the entire social 
body, the family, the school, the community, the state. There 
is no better way to develop the ethical reasoning power of 
children than along just these lines. For that reason, also, 
the absolute obedience of early childhood may well be 
merged, gradually, into the relative obedience of later child- 
hood and adolescence. In all matters of a social nature it 
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may be advisable to discuss the situation with children be- 
fore proceeding to definite statements and regulations. 

One feature must be watched with particular care dur- 
ing this age, namely, the lying proclivity of children, which 
is connected in part with the factors which have already 
been discussed, especially with their unsocial attitude and 
their strong imagination. 2°) Unless properly handled, this 
may become a real menace in the life of a child, for many 
a statement .is immediately branded a lie, when in reality 
it is a matter of false understanding, coupled with an imagi- 
native interpretation. Teachers must learn to distinguish 
between the various kinds of falsehoods, so that they will 
not confuse the deliberate and wicked lie with the foolish 
exaggeration and the imaginative overstatement. At the 
same time it is essential that adults deal with children of 
this age with all openness and sincerity. Every question on 
the part of children at this time must be met with the ut- 
most frankness. If there is a reason why the teacher thinks 
it best not to impart a certain bit of information, this fact 
must be plainly stated and a reason given to the child. 
Every kind of prevarication, whether it deals with secrets 
of the home or with sex matters, will be resented by the 
growing child, the result being, as a rule, the withdrawal 
of confidence. This holds true particularly with reference 
to the Bible, for this is more than a mere chronicle of 
events, it is the divinely inspired history interpreted by God 
Himself —it is a book of life and truth. 

As far as other moral standards of this age are con- 
cerned, they have been well summarized as follows: “Self- 
control in the way of willingness to take the lesser good 
first that future great good may come, in choosing work be- 
fore play, in giving up desired objects for the sake of much 
smaller and weaker ones, in prompt obedience to orders is- 
sued in a drill, in persevering in effort at a task in spite of 
some consequent (or attendant) discomfort, in inhibiting 
displays of violent temper, in inhibiting — at stated times 
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and places, such as social gatherings for worship or other 
ceremonial — impulses to personal satisfaction at the expense 
of the group. The sense of honor should by now include 
keeping promises, finishing tasks assigned, acknowledging 
responsibility for deeds, protecting the weak, old, sick, or 
very young, treating members of the opposite sex in some 
differentiated ways, punctuality, respect for the property of 
others.” 2) 

Religious training of this age, in agreement with the 
entire discussion above, will be concerned with the telling 
of Bible stories, to which we here add an emphasis on oral 
reproduction on the part of the children, at the same time 
pointing out to them, or causing them to point out, the vir- 
tues and vices exhibited by the characters in our stories. 
The more our pupils learn to enter into a previously out- 
lined discussion, so that they can dilate on points which we 
want them to know and to understand, the more successful 
will our religious instruction tend to become. Further de- 
tails will be discussed below. 

We now come to that period of the child’s life which is 
known as later childhood, or the age of most retentive 
memory. 2?) It has various distinguishing marks, which 
ought to be well known to all educators who have to deal 
with boys and girls in the prepubertal period. Though the 
physical growth of the previous stage may continue with 
great vigor at first and will sometimes not be arrested in 
any manner, the normal child will usually reach a time of 
slow growth, when, for a while, the body seems to require 
a period of rest before going through the violent expansion 
of the adolescent stage. This point of stability may be 
reached by boys at any time between the eleventh and thir- 
teenth years, by girls about a year sooner. It seems that 
this time of rest not only enables the muscles and joints to 
regain their equilibrium, but also permits the brain to re- 
ceive some of the strength which was largely expended in 


21) Norsworthy and Whitley, Psychology of Childhood, 
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bodily growth. Since the body, due to this retardation, 
gains very considerably in the manner of endurance, the 
brain-cells partake in the advantage thus afforded. It is for 
this reason that much may be demanded of the pupils in 
the matter of memory work. Not as though they could really 
memorize better at this time, but that the mind seems better 
able to retain large amounts of information very easily dur- 
ing these years. If the drill for the retention of material 
is conducted along rational lines at this time, a foundation 
for future work may be laid which will result in sound 
knowledge, if not in scholarship of a high degree. The care- 
ful educator will make use of this factor also in another 
way, namely, in connection with the spirit of inquiry which 
possesses most children of this age. Most of them are just 
as full of desire for knowledge as they ever were, although 
they do not show this desire any longer after the manner 
of little folks with their helter-skelter questioning. But their 
eagerness for special fields of knowledge has been aroused 
by their studies in school, and they are ready to search for 
the information in which they are interested. For that rea- 
son socialized work with children of this age may be under- 
taken very nicely, preferably in a modified form. A teacher 
may even make use of the motivation of the craze for read- 
ing which possesses most children at this age. They often 
exhibit a veritable avidity for gaining information and will 
spare neither time nor labor to place themselves in posses- 
sion of the data needed for the understanding of some fea- 
ture. A boy interested in radio will almost make life a 
burden to some librarian, all in the attempt to get all the 
information which he deems necessary for the use of his 
particular set. And there is no reason why the religious 
lesson may not be every bit as interesting for the boy or 
girl just before reaching his or her teens. Let there but be 
real understanding on the part of teachers, together with 
the ability to apply various methods as needed, and there 
will no longer be a complaint of the dryness of religion as 
a subject in school. 

The social side of training in the prepubertal age must 
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be emphasized even more strongly than in the previous 
period. Some of the factors which control the field at this 
time are the following. The child’s own personality is grow- 
ing more definite to himself. He is inclined to independence 
and self-assertion; he is apt to be full of daring and adven- 
ture. He does not care to be under authority. He thinks he 
can do things as well as adults. Yet he is eager to set up 
an authority of his own in an organization of his peers; 
he is ready to join one or more groups or gangs, whether 
they be formally organized or not. These clubs often have 
high-sounding names and corresponding formidable consti- 
tutions. They can be made most effective in fostering a 
spirit of mutual interdependence and in becoming organiza- 
tions serving the community instead of menacing its peace. 
Almost the greatest moral force in the life of the boy at this 
time is the opinion of his peers, the good will of his com- 
panions. The loyalty to his playfellows may well be devel- 
oped into the larger and greater virtue of faithfulness to 
the greater social units, while there is no more outstanding 
bit of foolishness than to trample upon the ideals of a boy 
and to hurt his sense of justice and squareness. Nor is the 
girl much different from him, for as the sexes draw apart 
during this period, she nevertheless has her set or clique 
with much the same standards. She has the advantage of 
being more mature than the boy of her age. Her body has 
developed more rapidly, and her mind has usually kept pace. 
This fact tends to widen the breach between the sexes at 
this time and ought to be taken into consideration in all 
our religious training. 

All of these factors are accentuated by the social feel- 
ings most prominent during this age. With all the assumed 
indifference and braggadocio of boys and girls of this age 
they are largely under the domination of fear, chiefly that 
of an undesirable character. They stand in mortal dread 
of the ridicule of their companions; they anticipate with 
apprehension of the most acute kind any blame which may 
attach to their behavior. Yet there is much fighting, both 
among boys and girls, more in the nature of sudden out- 
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burst than governed by a permanent quarrel. It is often 
nothing but an outlet for animal spirits which, if properly 
directed, may become a factor for good. Tender affection is 
more likely to be found in girls than in boys, especially in 
any outward or visible form. The development of the child’s 
personality may show itself in an attempt to draw attention, 
while at the same time feigning indifference to any display 
by some one else. Rivalry is a rather strong tendency dur- 
ing this age, although it will hardly ever be accompanied by 
the excessive envy and jealousy of the adolescent age. 
Above all, this is the age of hero-worship. This fact is 
summarized by Weigle in the following paragraphs :?3) “The 
boy worships his hero because he sees in him the embodi- 
ment of an inward longing of his own; and he loves strength 
and courage, manliness and truth, not in and for themselves, 
but for what they actually accomplish in the person of one 
about whom achievement casts its glamor. You cannot help 
a boy or a girl of this age by talking of ideals in gen- 
eral and in the abstract. You must set before them a hero. 
— But that is not easy. Heroes are not made to order or 
worshiped according to precept. Boys especially seem apt 
enough to idealize wrong characters and perversely fail to 
be attracted by the heroes we would press upon them. Ear- 
lier in life the child had imitated those whom he knew best 
— father, mother, or teacher. Then their word was law, and 
to be like them, his dearest wish. But that time is passing. 
Life is reaching beyond home and school. Its heroes come 
from the new worlds just opening to the vision of boyhood 
and girlhood. They must be in some degree removed from 
the ordinary round of humdrum and familiar things. They 
must have something of that mystery which always sur- 
rounds an object of worship. Boys are more apt to get their 
heroes from the world about them, girls from their reading, 
from history or fiction. Boys always idealize men, while 
girls may choose either men or women. — It is achievement 
that makes a hero. Men who can do things well, men who 
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get results, men who can in anything, are the boy’s heroes 
just as they are ours. Because his instincts and interests 
are primitive, he is most ready to idealize physical strength 
or skill or daring. He will worship the leader of the gang, 
the football captain or the star pitcher. ... But it is only 
because he is not yet able to realize achievements of a dif- 
ferent sort. As fast as he becomes able to comprehend the 
work of Edison, of Lincoln, of Luther, he is ready to pay © 
tribute to strength of intellect and heart and will.” 

It is evident at once that the religious teacher has an 
advantage here which will place him far in the lead of all 
other educators; for with the heroes of the Word of God 
set before them in regular lessons, their needs are met in a 
manner which is without comparison in the entire field of 
pedagogy. 

And so the moral and religious side of the training of 
children of the prepubertal age may be undertaken with a 
definite understanding of the possibilites of the work and 
with more than a casual hope of success in the teaching of 
religion. It is a time during which the promptings and 
dictates of conscience can best be strengthened. The precept 
of outward authority, “You must because I so order it,” is 
replaced more and more by the inner willingness on the part 
of the pupil, “I will because I know and feel that the mat- 
ter proposed by the teacher is right and good, in full accord 
with the will of God.” In agreement with this fact the sense 
of responsibility and of honor may be developed at this time. 
The child must be guided in its choice of that which is best 
in the line of service, so that the manifestation of the relig- 
ious life which may be expected with the full exposition of 
the divine doctrine may come as a matter of conviction and 
not of mere assent. If the teacher will thus be the leader 
and the guide rather than the taskmaster, there is every 
probability that the fellowship between teachers and pupils 
will be strengthened. The children are bound to feel the 
sympathy and the comprehension of their needs which is at 
the basis of their relation with their teachers, and they will 
be all the readier to learn neatness, accuracy, patience, and 
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submission to law, the four fundamental virtues at this time 
of life. And all this may be done most easily at this period 
if the facts from the religious history are made the basis 
for a proper doctrinal application. Since some form of the 
socialized and the discussion method will undoubtedly be 
used by the teacher at this time, he will have all the greater 
opportunity of letting the children learn for themselves, find 
out for themselves, what great lessons the Bible teaches for 
our every-day life, and so a basis of religious knowledge will 
be laid which will serve as a foundation for a superstructure 
which will last through life, being added to daily under the 
spur of a need which is all the more poignant since it is 
based upon understanding. 

The period of adolescence is, in more than one respect, 
the most difficult age for the religious teacher, and it is 
advisable that all who work among young people of the post- 
confirmation age acquaint themselves with the special prob- 
lems with which we are here concerned. A summary of the 
outstanding features of the period is found in Volume I of 
the present series.24) The following summary will serve for 
the purposes of the present discussion. — Physically, adoles- 
cence is a time of very rapid growth, almost vehemently so 
in the years of puberty. During this time boys increase, on 
the average, in weight 40 percent. and in height 14 per cent., 
while girls increase in weight 36 per cent. and in height 10 
per cent. It is a time of eager, almost violent vigor and 
energy, although the endurance of the average adolescent 
during the growing period does not measure up to his ambi- 
tion. The overcrowding in school-work to which the average 
adolescent is subjected is apt to be disastrous to his develop- 


24) Pages 109—114. See also the present author’s Problems 
of Adolescence and Youth (1925). Among other monographs 
which contain much good material, but must be used with 
eare in the doctrinal sections, are: Gray, Men, Women, and 
God; Stearns, The Challenge of Youth; Cheley, The Job of Being 
a Dad; Cope, The Parent and the Child; Kirtley, That Boy of 
Yours; Howard, Father and Son; Blanchard, Teen-Age Tangles; 
Eggleston, Womanhood in the Making; Hale, Beautiful Girl- 
hood; Coe, What Ails Our Youth?; O’Shea, The Faults of Child- 
hood and Youth. 
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ment. Even in religious classes it is not advisable to con- 
tinue the strain of instruction too long. 

Adolescence, especially in its earlier years, is a time of 
great turbulence, not only physically, but also mentally and 
morally. The independence of a new self-assertion, of a 
vision which desires to forge ahead and to penetrate into 
the future, makes itself felt. The young people are eager to 
go to work, partly in order to make money, but partly also 
in order to take part in the progress of the world. Their 
dreams are those of idealism, of accomplishment; they are 
apt to feel something of the possibilities of self-sacrifice. If 
this feeling is prevented from becoming empty day-dreaming 
and directed into channels of real usefulness, one of the most 
complicated problems of adolescence is solved. If the gang 
instinct has always been kept under proper control, it may 
now develop into a recognition of the greater and larger 
needs of community understanding, of the possibilities of 
mission-work at home and abroad. It is now that youth 
must be directed to make a conscious choice of service and 
sacrifice rather than of selfish interests. 

The critical attitude of young men and young women in 
the latter teen-age is especially difficult to deal with. Youth 
rejects authority; it has not yet learned that the safest 
foundation of man is the authority of God. Yet young peo- 
ple are not altogether unreasonable; in fact, they are usually 
ready to listen very closely to positive arguments in defense 
of the truth, to clear, logical statements of belief. Since 
young people cannot themselves coordinate the many new 
impulses that are welling up within them, they challenge 
authority along every line. They are in unstable equilibrium; 
the multitude of new instincts which they feel cause them 
to be uncertain in temper and in attitudes; they are not old 
enough to decide for themselves with regard to any of life’s 
great issues, but they think they are. It takes all the love 
and tact and common sense of parents and educators to deal 
with them wisely; but it can be done by an understanding 
attitude, for youth is particularly amenable to indirect sug- 
gestion; it is very sensitive to influence. And as the turmoil 
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of early adolescence gives way to the calmer reasoning of ma- 
turity, much of the instruction which was deemed hopelessly 
submerged again comes to the top. Then the educator who 
did not permit himself to grow impatient and domineering, 
but led the way with quiet, but firm tact, pointing out the 
pitfalls and obstacles by the way with all gentle kindness, 
but with a decisive certainty, who kept.on praying and 
instructing and encouraging and praising, as occasion de- 
manded, will find himself richly rewarded, also by the later 
genuine regard and gratitude of those whom it was his 
privilege to guide along the paths of righteousness while 
still they were unable to find their way alone. And the Word 
of God, our chief means, in fact, our only tool of instruc- 
tion, will not return unto Him void, but will accomplish His 
gracious purpose without fail. 


CHAPTER 6. 


The Approach to the Pupil. 


We have now considered at some length the psychology 
of religious teaching in itself, the special knowledge which 
is required in order to understand the pupils of various ages 
with whom we deal in our religious instruction, and to know 
how they will probably react to our teaching. Closely con- 
nected with this question is that which causes every teacher 
to ask himself time and again: How is it possible for me to 
establish the connection between the information which I 
should like to impart and the mind and heart of my pupils 
and students? How can I influence, not only the bodies, but 
above all the souls of those who are entrusted to me for 
guidance and education? The fact of the soul’s existence 
need not be discussed at this point, for even if this were not 
plainly stated in the Bible, the facts of experience, such as 
the continuity of self-consciousness in the face of the in- 
cessant organic changes taking place in the body and in the 
brain-cells themselves, the unity of consciousness, the im- 


possibility for a movement of material atoms to produce 
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anything but another physical movement, the strife between 
soul and body and the rule of the latter by the soul: these 
and other factors require that we assume the existence of 
an invisible and independent quantity, permeating and de- 
termining the whole body and known as the human soul. 
(Reu.) 

As far as we know, that is, as far as past experience has 
definitely caused us to believe, the only approach of the 
teacher to his pupils is through the medium of the senses; 
that is, sensation is the one avenue of approach of which 
we are sure. Physiologists have for some time set aside the 
ancient division into five senses and have adopted new clas- 
sifications, which, however, sometimes take into considera- 
tion groups of sensations rather than individual sense per- 
ceptions. Thus we distinguish sight, hearing, skin sensations, 
kinesthetic or muscle sensations, organic sensations, taste, 
and smell, or, according to the classification of Seashore: 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, pressure, temperature, strain, 
pain, equilibrium. Of these, sight and hearing chiefly come 
into consideration, although the kinesthetic sensations (mus- 
cles, touch, feeling), and even taste and smell, cannot be 
entirely disregarded in our inquiry. In the case of children 
the chief avenue of approach is through the eye, with the 
ear next in importance; in the case of adults as much may 
be done through hearing as through seeing, but with quicker 
results in the latter approach. 

When the senses of normal children are used in impart- 
ing instruction, the following phenomena take place. If the 
sense of sight is concerned, the light-rays enter the eye by 
way of the pupil and the lens, being thrown on the screen 
of the nerve membrane, or retina, whence the sense impres- 
sions are transferred by the optic nerve to the visual centers 
of the brain; the action of the soul, then, in some way con- 
nected with its life, gains a perception of the object before 
the eye. The various perceptions, such as those of length, 
breadth, depth, color, etc., whether altogether correct or not, 
will register in the soul as percepts. If the sense of hearing 
is concerned, the sound waves caught by the outer ear and 
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passing to the ear-drum are transferred to the inner ear 
through the tiny bones of the middle ear, caught up in the 
sympathetic vibrations of the corresponding nerve-ends, and 
sent to the brain through the auditory nerve, where they 
register in the auditory centers; the action of the soul, then, 
consists in this, that it gains the perception of the tone or 
of the word which has thus come to it. If any other sense 
or sense-group is concerned, the physical process is that by 
which contact is established with the outer world. The 
physiological one is that by which the stimulus is conducted 
by the nerves to the brain and the psychical one is that by 
which the soul receives the impression of perception and 
registers the sensation. After all the perceptions of any one 
sense have come together, the percept or concept pertaining 
to that one sense, such as the sight-percepts, the hearing- 
percepts, the feeling-percepts, together will tend to form 
ideas of the object concerned. Thus the description of the 
physical appearance of Jesus according to the gospels, the 
picture of some artist as he conceived of Jesus, the words 
of Jesus as recorded by the evangelists, will combine to give 
the pupil a picture or an idea of the Savior. 2°) 

It appears from the discussion that the religious teacher 
must be just as familiar with the approach to the pupil by 
the avenue of the senses as the teacher of secular subjects; 
for wrong sense impressions will result in wrong perceptions, 
in wrong percepts, and in wrong ideas. On the part of the 
teacher the presentation, whether by picture or object or 
diagram or by word of mouth, must be clear and as nearly 
perfect as possible, and it likewise rests with him to watch 
carefully, lest some defect on the part of the pupil inter- 
feres with the transmission of the information along the 
avenues concerned. We are here, of course, not considering 
the vehicle of the language, for that would bring in another 
factor, namely, the inhibition of understanding on account 
of the impossibility of connecting up with the soul of the 


25) For a more complete discussion see Volume I, chap- 
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child or other pupil. As far as sensation is concerned, exact- 
ness and clearness of sense impressions are prime factors. 

But in the approach to the pupil another factor must be 
considered, namely, that of interest. As teachers we are 
desirous of interesting our pupils, of having them interested 
in the information which we are endeavoring to impart. 
Interest is a feeling of pleasurable desire toward a better 
acquaintance with a person or thing. Now, a teacher is not 
only justified in using this feeling, but he may well stimu- 
late curiosity and anticipatory interest. Every form of appeal 
to the pupil, every motivation, may and should be applied 
which is not antagonistic to the purpose of education. Since 
we are now agreed that knowledge in itself is not the end 
of teaching, not even in religious subjects, but that it must 
be knowledge applied to life, knowledge which will function, 
we rarely use the motivation of mere intellectual activity, 
preferring instead to have any indication of spontaneous 
interest, be it ever so small, to be directed into the paths 
of rational interest. While we begin with the situation which 
causes us to make use of the fact that children are interested 
in moving objects rather than in those that are quiet, in 
human beings and in animals rather than in inanimate ob- 
jects, in clear rather than in obscure objects, in intense 
rather than in weak stimuli, in novel rather than in familiar 
objects (Thorndike), we pass on, as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit, to an interest which is based upon intelligent 
comprehension and desires to penetrate ever more deeply 
into the structure or the underlying causes of any particular 
object. If, in doing so, we make use of the laws of contrast 
and novelty, we are but making use of the approach which 
is in line with the natural development of a child. 

If we thus succeed in arousing or utilizing the interest 
of our pupils, we shall have little trouble about holding their 
attention. Their minds will be wide awake, keenly alert, 
waiting and eager to seize and appropriate the intellectual 
food placed before them. Their attention will truly be a 
concentration, a focusing of interest, accompanied by a high 
degree of alertness, mental energy, and activity. Of the 
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many kinds of attention distinguished by psychologists: 
voluntary and involuntary, native and acquired, immediate 
or spontaneous and derived, sensorial and intellectual, the 
groups covering about the same ground, we may mention 
especially spontaneous and voluntary attention. The former 
is that which comes to us without an effort, when the mind 
is directed to some object, either on account of one’s natural 
interest or instinctive liking for a thing or because of the 
intensity of the sensation connected with it. But this in- 
voluntary, native, immediate, or sensorial attention may be 
changed to a voluntary, acquired, derived, or intellectual 
attention by a careful guiding of the pupil’s mind. Thus 
in visualized education, a picture may strike the senses on 
account of the beauty and intensity of its coloring or on 
account of the vividness of the presentation. With this at- 
tention to build on, the teacher may develop an intelligent 
attention, one which is connected with the meaning of the 
picture and the application of its lesson to the pupil’s life. 
Attention is thus the focal point where past and present, 
native interest and intelligent interest, meet. It depends 
upon the teacher whether he succeeds in expanding upon the 
material present, whether, in other words, he is able to 
stimulate secondary attention, which combines the facility 
and economy of effort of spontaneous or involuntary atten- 
tion with the intelligent purpose of voluntary attention. If 
he does, he will produce, in his classes, that secondary pas- 
sive attention which is associated with derived or cultivated 
interests and which is most apt to develop the mind of the 
pupils. 

Among the practical hints which have been found useful 
by teachers in holding the attention of their pupils the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. We must be sure to find the point 
of contact, so that we may be able to utilize the sensorial or 
native attention of the pupils; in other words, we ought to 
employ a rational or appealing motivation whenever this is 
possible. The teacher must himself be interested in the les- 
son, be fully alive and show this life in his entire attitude. 
He must fit the lesson to the children’s capacity, so that the 
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main points presented may be grasped by even the poorer 
members of the class, and that the brilliant pupils may not 
be idle for lack of work. It seems almost self-evident that 
the teacher know his lesson thoroughly, that he be not de- 
pendent upon the text-book, that, in fact, he have much 
more material in stock than he actually uses in the course 
of the lesson. Distractions in the way of unnecessary noises 
and other annoying features ought to be removed as much 
as possible. The physical conditions of the classroom, espe- 
cially those pertaining to light and ventilation, ought to be 
as nearly perfect as they can be made. Since attention moves 
by crests and troughs, it is advisable to permit short periods 
of relaxation from time to time, either by a change in the 
method of teaching, or by permitting breathing exercises, 
or by turning to a different subject. The tension should not 
be continued too long, lest complete fatigue set in. The 
teacher ought to be able always to see every pupil, not only 
his eyes or head alone, but his hands and feet as well, if 
this can in any way be made possible. The work of all 
classes ought to be visualized extensively, especially in the 
lower grades or until the imagination has been developed to 
some degree. The entire learning process should be made as 
natural as possible by keeping it in close relation with the 
life of the pupil. Questions addressed to an inattentive pupil 
will bring him back to the class more quickly than a repri- 
mand. These and other hints will be observed by teachers 
at all times, in order that the mental processes of all the 
children may be properly stimulated and the end of instruc- 
tion more readily gained. 

Since attention is apperceptive, since we attend to things 
placed before us in the spoken or printed word in order to 
understand them, it is necessary for us to keep the meaning 
of apperception in mind in all our teaching. Apperception 
is the adding of new percepts and ideas to those already in 
possession of the mind; it is the acquisition of new pictures 
or images which link up with those present in this store- 
house of our knowledge. It follows that the transmission of 
new pictures must be clear, as noted above, lest false im- 
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pressions, illusions, and hallucinations spoil the transfer and 
result in false learning. The teacher ought to be familiar 
with the laws of association, those of similarity, of contrast, 
of contiguity, in order to bring about the proper association 
of ideas in the minds of the pupils.2*) The tendency at the 
present time is to speak of only one law of association, 
namely, that of contiguity, which states that things or ex- 
periences which have been associated in any way in happen- 
ings of the past, in time, in space, in cause and effect, in 
purpose, in similarity of purpose, of appearance, of meaning, 
of operation, or the opposite, will tend to reinstate them- 
selves together. When we see an unknown object, we say 
that it reminds: us of some other object; it makes us think 
of something else; it suggests something already present in 
our minds. 

To the primary laws of association psychologists have 
now added certain secondary laws which will aid teachers 
in presenting new material to their pupils. Among these the 
following are the most important: that of primacy, which 
means that the association which has first been formed, in 
order of time, whether right or wrong, will usually prevail; 
that of recency, that is, the association which is most recent 
in point of experience will prevail; intensity, that is, the 
association which came to the mind with a very vivid or 
strong experience will prevail; frequency, that is, the asso- 
ciation which is experienced most frequently will prevail; 
emotional congruity, that is, the association which is most 
in line with our present feeling will prevail. The teacher 
will, accordingly, endeavor to have the first impression of 
any matter presented to his pupils as correct as possible; 
he will have enough repetition to keep the associations as 
recent as possible; he will use every means to make the 
images which he intends to impress on the children’s minds 
as intense as possible; he will frequently test for the reten- 
tion of associations; he will watch for moods and emotions 
in presenting the lesson material. 


26) Cp. Volume I, 29. 30. 
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The mental processes of children may therefore be said 
to be rather emphatically under the guidance of the experi- 
enced teacher. He will see to it that the assimilative proces- 
ses may go forward along the lines of natural development, 
so that the pupils will have the proper understanding of the 
lesson material. He will guard against inhibition, inter- 
ference, and decay of the associative tendencies. If the love 
of God can be taught by a story, he will not attempt an ab- 
stract analysis of this attribute; if he wants his pupils to 
get a clear picture of the suffering of the Savior on the 
cross, he will not confuse them with extraneous material; 
if the idea of the natures of Christ has been grasped in part, 
but imperfectly, he will supply the missing section of the 
impression. Thus the assimilative process must be guided 
with great care, lest learning become a matter of confusion, 
a memorizing of heterogeneous material without an under- 
standing of the inner connection. Only in this manner may 
the teacher prepare for the proper reproduction of concepts 
and ideas, which is a necessary feature of all true teaching. 

The entire learning process may be included in the fol- 
lowing brief outline. First comes the wmpression, including 
everything that is necessary to transfer an idea to the mind 
of the learner. This places the obligation upon the teacher 
of making the proper selection of the subject-matter, of em- 
ploying every form of attention, of beginning his instruction 
with fundamentals and aggregates, of making every impres- 
sion count, of having the pupils practise systematic obser- 
vation. Then comes the association, which means that the 
teacher must establish the relationship between the new 
matter and the old, that he gradually combine analysis with 
synthesis, that he build up concrete imagery in the pupil’s 
mind, that he work with ideas, rather than with words. 
Then comes the stage of recall, which means that the teacher 
will train the pupils to follow up avenues which lead back 
to ideas (similar or dissimilar) previously attained, that he 
know the value of repetition and of rational drill, that he 
keep out the irrelevant at this stage, that he permit proper 
relaxation. And finally comes the factor of recognition, 
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which means that the teacher train the children in the 
recognition of memory images, that he cultivate realistic 
imagery, that he add to this appropriate expression or action, 
that he teach the forgetting of the useless, especially that 
which led up to the forming of a good habit. 

This learning process leads to a serviceable memory, one 
of the great tools in all educational work, chiefly because 
without it there can be no proper self-activity on the part 
of our pupils. Memory, the conscious knowledge of an event 
or fact of the past of which in the mean time we have not 
been thinking (James) implies recognition if it is to be of 
any value in school-work, and particularly in religious edu- 
cation. In its best form, it includes the ability to recall at 
will ideas which have been formed in the mind in the past, 
to re-collect them, to group them according to the associa- 
tion which originally brought the concepts together. If the 
laws of mind are thoroughly understood and followed by the 
teacher, there will be little trouble about memory work. He 
will remember that the mind grasps the material of knowl- 
edge chiefly in the form of units or aggregates; that the 
mind then proceeds, by way of analysis, from wholes to 
parts, from aggregates to elements, and that it then links 
up the new information with the old by way of synthesis; 
and that the mind works entirely in agreement with the laws 
of association set forth above. The chief factors in reten- 
tion are clearness and vividness of the original impression 
and frequency of rational repetition, together with the 
amount of voluntary attention exerted. Recognition and 
reproduction are mental processes requiring, in most cases, 
deliberate application for the objects of school-work. These 
faculties must therefore be trained most carefully, chiefly by 
motivated drill, for a memory which is not in constant use 
will deteriorate very rapidly. 

As memory represents the past, so imagination points to 
the new, to the future. The starting-point of imagination, 
indeed, is to be found in memory images, but it is concerned 
with much that is unreal or that must be constructed with 
the aid of the laws of association. Pure imagination is the 
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process of forming new ideal combinations, which depends 
on the relative absence of objective restriction and consider- 
able freedom of subjective selection (Seashore). We may 
distinguish the following steps, beginning with recollection. 
If one recalls a scene or a painting or a machine which he 
has actually observed, that is strictly an act of the memory. 
If one constructs a picture of a real object or person, which 
one has never seen, from the description given by another, 
or by means of a painting or a photograph, then he is mak- 
ing use of passive imagination. This is the imagination 
which we utilize most in religious training. We try to have 
the children see, with their mind’s eye, the scenes among 
which Jesus and His disciples walked and preached; we try 
‘to describe to them the various attributes of the Savior, the 
work of His office, ete. If one, on the basis of past experi- 
ence, with the ideas of real and existing things, creates some 
new thing, which is not yet existent, but must be constructed 
in the mind of him who is thus engaged, we have creative 
imagination, usually of the most rigorous, logical, and la- 
bored kind. This is the imagination of great artists and 
inventors. Finally, if one constructs unreal, fanciful ob- 
jects, which exist, and can exist, only in the mind of their 
author, although they may occasionally be pictured, we have 
the spontaneous or fantastic imagination. The last two 
forms of imagination have no place in religious training, 
as this is based upon revealed facts alone, and no teacher 
has any business to go beyond the revelation of God in His 
inspired Word. 

If all the factors which have now been discussed enter 
into the work of the religious teacher, then the pupils under 
his guidance will very likely learn to think. There are four 
steps involved in thinking: comparison, identification, gen- 
eralization, and naming, or: assembling of data, abstraction, 
generalization, and naming. The first step requires the pupil 
to bring together all the data pertaining to the object stud- 
ied and to compare the qualities and attributes by a con- 
scious effort. The second step condenses the results of the 
comparison, so that all irrelevant factors are discarded, thus 
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leaving only one complex notion. The third step groups un- 
der a common name all the objects which possess these com- 
mon parts or characteristics. And the fourth step labels the 
concepts thus formed in order that the necessity of review- 
ing the entire experience each time may be avoided. Thus, 
in defining an apostle, it is necessary, first of all, to list all 
the attributes and characteristics peculiar to an apostle. The 
data thus assembled must be separated from all material 
which is not relevant or may be confusing in identifying 
an apostle; whereupon the results of the analysis are synthe- 
sized in a brief description of the idea or impression of 
“apostle” and the name added as a permanent label. 

A judgment advances beyond the simple statement in- 
volved in a thought because it adds the comparison and 
examination of two or more objects with respect to their 
resemblances, differences, and relations. In forming a defi- 
nite judgment of the idea “apostle” it is necessary to make 
a comparison of the various men of God who stood in a 
similar relation to the Lord in the New Testament, espe- 
cially of those who are called “apostles” in the wider sense 
of the word. If one has not included all the possible com- 
parisons in his judgment, he may become guilty of a snap 
judgment. 

The third step of the complete process of thinking is that 
of reasoning. It is a collection of judgments pertaining to 
the same series, leading to a new judgment. Two or more 
judgments offered in the form of statements or premises are 
compared, and on the basis of them a third statement is 
deduced, called the conclusion. Reasoning of this kind is 
employed continually in religious teaching. We argue thus: 
Jesus died for the sins of the world; I am a part of the 
world of men; therefore Jesus died for my sins. Or: Only 
God is all-powerful; Jesus has all power in heaven and in 
earth; therefore Jesus is God. It stands to reason that clear 
thinking excludes vacillation and suspended judgment or 
doubt. We must be sure to have all the data assembled with 
regard to any object which we are teaching; but if we are 
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sure of this point, our reasoning or thinking will be clear, 
and we can teach the children correct thinking. 

While we are developing the mental and intellectual side 
of our pupils along the lines laid down in the first part of 
this chapter, we must not overlook the value of the emotions 
in education, both with regard to their expression and their 
proper control. For while emotions cannot be elaborated and 
manipulated like sensations, percepts, and images, since they 
are mainly isolated and incoherent expressions of the nervous 
state of a person, yet they may be so directed under the in- 
fluence of the Word of God as to serve the best interests of 
our pupils. The emotions of depression, such as hesitation, 
indecision, anxiety, timidity, melancholy, irritation, and 
fear, must be placed under such control as to cease being a 
hindering factor in the development of character. On the 
other hand, the emotions of exaltation, such as eagerness, 
triumph, hope, courage, aspiration, elation, must be encour- 
aged or repressed according to the temperament of the 
individual. 

The teacher will readily see whether an emotion on the 
part of a pupil is a factor for good or for evil, because the 
feelings, of children especially, will quickly register in vari- 
ous ways, in the position and tenseness of the facial and 
other muscles, in the expression of the eyes, in the straining 
forward of the entire body, in the clenching of the hands 
and other gestures. The manner in which the Lord dealt 
with Cain when the latter showed the anger which he felt 
on account of the preference of Abel shows how we may act 
in a similar situation. It is all the more necessary for the 
teacher to be in control of the situation at all times, since 
emotions which gain the ascendency in a person tend to 
characterize his entire behavior and to govern his mental 
state to the partial or total exclusion of intelligence or at 
least intelligent control. If a person becomes subject to a 
negative mood, such as depression, he may harm himself 
most severely. On the other hand, if a person cultivates 
positive moods, such as cheerfulness, together with the be- 
neficent affections in the domestic, social, and philanthropic 
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field, his character will most likely be affected in a very 
beneficial way. 

It is quite evident at this point that the developing and 
training of the will of our pupils is an important feature 
of our work in the various educational institutions and 
agencies in which we are laboring. The will is a function 
or power of the soul and must be developed as must any 
other of its faculties. If the will of our pupils is to be 
developed in the right manner, we must first teach them to 
take the initiative properly. They must be taught to see 
the problem in a given situation in life, whether this be in 
the mental or in the moral field; they must learn to reason 
in such a way as to try for a solution of the problems pre- 
sented. They must not act on impulses, without judgment, 
or with snap judgment alone. This is true especially in the 
moral field. Our task in teaching them is to have them see 
what is right and good, what line of action is in agreement 
with the will of God as revealed in the Bible. But knowing 
what is right in itself is not sufficient: our pupils must 
choose and do what is right, they must act upon the infor- 
mation which they possess. An act of will thus involves 
three steps: first, being confronted with two or more lines of 
action; secondly, making the choice which is morally right; 
thirdly, suiting the act to the choice. The fatal defect of a 
weak will is this, that it keeps a person from concentrating 
his thoughts consistently upon the right and good idea. The 
evil or wicked impulses are stronger, and the person con- 
cerned finds scores of excuses why he does not do that which 
he knows to be right and good. It is only the will which is 
sanctified and directed by the love of God, which is conse- 
crated to Him, that will consistently act along the lines of 
the will of God. 

If the will is thus to be developed, the Christian teacher 
must also stress the factor of responsibility, on the basis of 
rules or principles for voluntary action governed by the love 
toward God. There are four great sources from which we 
derive the rules for the developing responsibility in our 
pupils (Weigle). We have, first of all, the factor of habit 
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and association; that is, we must try to habituate the child 
with regard to doing that which is right; we must associate 
the right action with the pleasure of the heavenly Father. 
Then we must utilize the factor of imitation, taking care 
that our own behavior at all times serve as an example. We 
must, in the third place, bring in. the element of authority, 
so that our pupils learn to respect those whom God has 
placed above them, though it be necessary to enforce the 
idea by painful experiences instead of the pleasant conse- 
quences which we ordinarily try to bring in. We will, final- 
ly, bring in the item of social initiative, according to which 
our pupils must learn to do their share with the rest, if they 
wish to be regarded as members of the community. 

It stands to reason that the training for responsibility 
will be connected with much drill. Our teaching must be 
consistently accompanied by a corresponding action on our 
own part. As soon as our attitude and behavior is not con- 
sistent with our precepts, we weaken our moral training. 
Conversely, we will see to it that good actions on the part 
of our pupils will bring pleasant relations and pleasant re- 
sults, while bad actions will result in the opposite. To this 
we add a factor which is basic in our pedagogy, namely, the 
appeal to the love of Christ. There is no better reason for 
assuming responsibility as a unit in the social fabric than 
that according to which we are, by Baptism, by our faith in 
Christ, children of God. As children of the heavenly Father 
all Christians are ever engaged in the service of Him to 
whom they owe so much. This means, as a matter of course, 
that we must share the life of our pupils, enter into their 
way of thinking, try to understand them better every day, 
get their viewpoint, and in everything be an example of the 
virtues which you expect them to develop under your leader- 
ship. 

Although a recent writer has ridiculed the so-called 
Herbartian steps by calling them fallacies,?”) yet it remains 
true that they are the logical steps in the presentation of a 
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lesson, and while we now usually prefer the psychological 
approach and avoid dead formalism in working out a lesson, 
we cannot ignore the formal steps entirely. It would be 
foolish, of course, to force every lesson into the Procrustean 
bed of these formal steps and always to emphasize all of the 
steps equally strongly. The step of preparation aims to bring 
children face to face with the problem of the lesson, also by 
recalling knowledge formerly gained. The step of presenta- 
tion connects up the new material with that already learned. 
Enough examples ought to be introduced to make the proces- 
ses clear in all their relations, and the material ought to be 
varied enough to prevent monotony. The actual lesson plan 
must stand out very prominently. The next step is that of 
association, or comparison, which shows the factors or at- 
tributes which the new material has in common with knowl- 
edge previously gained. The children are here also assisted 
in the further understanding of the material by visualization 
and other means intended to impress the material upon their 
minds. The pupils ought to be encouraged to draw their own 
conclusions at this point. The fourth step is that of general- 
wation, which means that the conclusion must be drawn at 
this time, the explanation being definitely stated, and in 
simple language, the conclusion being also compared with 
others. The fifth step is that of application, the pupils being 
encouraged to apply the truth brought out in the lesson, and 
the teacher adding to their information and extending their 
circumscribed information by suggestions. 

At present the usual way of preparing a lesson, on the 
part of the teacher, is that of constructing his lesson plan 
in such a way as to set forth briefly the topic and the chief 
subject-matter of a lesson, together with his aim and, if 
possible, the pupil’s aim. The topic will then be analyzed 
and arranged in logical order. The last item of the plan 
will be the procedure, that is, the particular method which 
the teacher intends to employ in the lesson itself. Thus in 
the story of the Young Man of Nain, the topic is given in 
the heading. The aim of the teacher in the lower grades 
may be stated: to acquaint the children with the facts of 
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this story; in the intermediate grades: to set forth the won- 
derful lesson of sympathy and the difference between the 
compassion of the people and that of Christ; in the upper 
grades: to teach the deity of Christ on the basis of the 
miracle told. The pupil’s aim will best be stated: to get 
some interesting information or to widen my knowledge of 
Christ’s power. The subject-matter is given in the lesson, 
but this ought to be analyzed: the funeral procession, the 
coming of Jesus, the sympathy of the Lord, the miracle of 
raising the dead. The method of procedure would be deter- 
mined by the ability of the class: telling the story as a whole 
or in its various parts, interspersed with fact quotations, the 
children repeating the story in sections; or: having the chil- 
dren tell the story in their own words, emphasizing such 
lessons as may have occurred to them in studying; or: 
suggesting one or more topics for a discussion in class, the 
discussion being guided by thought-questions on the part 
of the teacher. 


CHAPTER 7. 
The Subject-Matter of Religious Teaching. 


To a Lutheran teacher it is self-evident that there is 
only one source of religious knowledge from which, directly 
or indirectly, all the subject-matter used in the teaching of 
religion is taken, namely, the Bible. We do not derive any 
material from any other so-called religious book nor from 
any collection of moral precepts, however excellent it may 
seem from the viewpoint of a mere external morality. But 
while the source of all our information is beyond question 
and dispute, the subject-matter as it is offered in the vari- 
ous institutions and agencies is presented in different forms, 
and it is with this material for religious instruction that 
we are concerned in this chapter. 

The Bible itself is our text-book in some of the institu- 
tions or classes in which religious instruction is given. We 
are not now speaking of the use of the Bible for devotional 
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purposes, as in the chapel exercises of our colleges and semi- 
naries and in home devotions, but of the use of the Bible 
as a book of instruction. Here we have in mind chiefly 
Bible classes, Sunday-school teachers’ institutes, and similar 
training-classes for deaconesses and other church-workers. 
In such classes the study of the Old Testament will best be 
preceded by a general introduction into the various writ- 
ings, together with a study of the historical background on 
which the entire structure of the Old Testament rests. The 
great beginnings, as pictured in the Pentateuch, may first 
be discussed. Then will follow a survey of the period of the 
judges, that of the kings, with some attention to individual 
kings after the division of the kingdom. Some attention 
ought to be devoted also to the story of the Exile and the 
restoration, in order that the haziness which is found in the 
average person’s mind with regard to these events may be 
removed. Then the discussion may center about the holy 
men and the holy places of the Old Testament, since this 
knowledge is fundamental for an understanding of the types 
pointing forward to the Messiah and His work. In a similar 
way the festivals, the sacrifices, and the synagog of the Old 
Testament might be studied. 

One or more lessons may at this time be devoted to the 
chronological sequence of the Old Testament books, particu- 
larly with the object of fitting the poetic and the prophetic 
books in their respective place in the history of Israel up 
to about the fourth century before Christ. A proper plac- 
ing of many of the prophecies enables one to form a much 
clearer picture of the social and economical conditions of 
the various periods. 

A special series of lessons may be devoted to the histori- 
eal sections of the Old Testament by studying the historical 
books in their chronological order, at the same time fitting 
in all the chapters from the prophetic books, such as 
Is. 36—39; Jer. 26—29; 32; 36; 37; 52; Dan. 1—6. The 
historical references introducing the various prophecies are 
particularly valuable for the proper understanding of many 


parts of Old Testament history. The prophetic books may 
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be studied either in the sequence in which we find them in 
our Bibles, that is, according to the division into major and 
minor prophets, or according to the chronological sequence 
of their appearance. The poetic books, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, may well be read and 
studied in this order, since it is fairly chronological at the 
same time. The exilic and postexilic psalms may well be 
reserved till the last. In addition, other poetic sections of 
the Old Testament may be taken up, such as the Song of 
Deborah, the Prayer of Hannah, and smaller quotations in 
poetic form. 

But by all means some time should be devoted to the 
Messianic sections of the Old Testament. The beginning 
will be made with the primary Messianic prophecies, that is, 
those chapters and verses which speak directly of the Mes- 
siah and His work, often introducing Him as speaking Him- 
self. There are about eighty of these primary Messianic 
prophecies. The secondary Messianic prophecies are such 
passages as describe the Messianic period of the New Testa- 
ment, often in pictures painted with overwhelming power. 
Such sections are plentiful even in Isaiah, but they increase 
in frequency and in proportion in the later prophets, espe- 
cially those after the Exile. To these we may well add the 
symbolical and typical passages of the Old Testament, much 
of the material connected with the sacrifices, the festivals, 
and the offices of the holy men of old belonging to this 
category. 

On account of the importance of the New Testament for 
the faith and life of all Christians it should be studied much 
more intensively than the Old. Naturally the life of Christ 
will stand in the foreground of Bible class and institute 
work, not, indeed, to be handled in the same manner ag in 
grade school work, but so as to make comparisons between 
the accounts of the evangelists in order to show how they 
supplement one another and how the Holy Ghost made use of 
their powers of observation and of all their other learning 
and accomplishments in setting forth the eternal truth about 
Christ, the Savior. Quite naturally the details of the stories 
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and many points which are ordinarily not included in the 
study before confirmation may now be taken up. The mem- 
bers of the class should be made conscious of the analysis 
of Christ’s life, his childhood and youth, the Galilean minis- 
try, the Judean ministry, the general points of the synoptic 
gospels, the special points of John’s gospel, and especially 
the story of Christ’s Passion and glorification. Many young 
people especially make the mistake of thinking that they 
know the life of Jesus in its historical background, while, 
as a matter of fact, they are ignorant of some of the most 
important facts connected with His history and the object 
of His coming into the world. 

After the life of Jesus has been studied very carefully 
on the basis of the gospels, a series of lessons may well be 
devoted to the life of the apostles, particularly those who are 
mentioned so often in the historical sections of the New 
Testament, John and James, but also Peter and the great 
missionary Paul. The account in the gospels and in the 
Book of the Acts will here be basic; but many sections of 
the epistles must be included in a fairly complete survey, 
otherwise the proper understanding of many features will 
be lacking. The chronology of the New Testament writings, 
especially of the letters, ought to be taken up by all means, 
for many people have only a very incomplete picture of the 
New Testament background, and therefore their interest has 
never been aroused. Let the historical and archeological 
background be sketched in, so that they have the proper set- 
ting for the great doctrinal expositions of Jesus and of the 
apostles, and there will be a new motive to spur them on in 
the study of the New Testament. 

In order to cover the chief parts of the entire Bible, the 
Old as well as the New, it may be of value to follow a defi- 
nite outline which includes all this material. It may very 
well be done in eight years of fifty-two lessons each, the first 
and second years being devoted to the life and work of the 
Savior, the third to the establishment and propagation of 
the Christian Church, the fourth to a survey of the entire 
Bible, the fifth to the chief doctrines of the Bible in their 
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contextual setting, the seventh to the most beautiful pas- 
sages in the poetic books of the Old Testament, and the 
eighth to Christ in the Old Testament. Other sets of lessons 
which show the possibility of new combinations in Bible 
study have appeared in the Bible Student and the Junior 
Bible Student, some of the topics being: The Great Passion 
of Jesus; The Patriarchs before the Flood; The Doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures; Organization and Work of a 
Lutheran Congregation and Synod; The Last Discourses of 
Jesus; The Apostles Who Stood Nearest to Jesus; The 
Doctrine of Justification; The Primary Messianic Prophe- 
cies; The Galilean Ministry of Jesus; The Doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost; Twelve Great Questions about Jesus; The First 
Group of Old Testament Prophets; The Judean Ministry 
of Jesus; The Epistle to the Galatians; The Life of Abra- 
ham; Messages of the Book of Revelation; Conversations of 
Jesus; The Life of Isaac and Jacob; The Doctrine of God; 
Women Who Knew and Served Jesus; The Letter to the 
Ephesians; The Sacrament of Holy Baptism; Women of 
the Patriarchal Age; The Life of the Apostle Paul; Lessons 
of the Corinthian Congregation; The Life of Moses; The 
Second Group of Old Testament Prophets; The Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ; The Letter to the Philippians; The 
Most Beautiful Psalms of David; Israel under the Judges; 
The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; The Letter to the Colos- 
sians; The Chief Kings of Judah; Prominent Enemies of 
the Early Church; The Most Beautiful Psalms of the Sons 
of Korah; The Letters to the Thessalonians; The Outstand- 
ing Kings of Israel; The Office of Christ; Prominent Work- 
ers in the Early Church; The Lessons of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection; Extracts from the Book of Proverbs; The 
Kingdoms of Christ; The End of Judah and the Exile; The 
Pastoral Letters; The Prophetesses of the Old Testament; 
The Doctrine of the Angels; The Restoration of Israel; The 
First Epistle of John; The Conquest of Canaan; The Doc- 
trine of Man; Extracts from the Book of Ecclesiastes; The 
Letters of Peter; The Story of Esther; The End of the 
World; The Prophets after the Exile. 
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The study of the Bible in such an intensive way is pos- 
sible only in advanced classes, in the case of adults or of 
young people and children who have had at least about six 
years of previous training in Bible History as it is carried 
on from the early age of the children until the young peo- 
ple are ready to take up the Bible itself as their text-book. 
The question of proper Bible History material is one which 
must be answered very carefully in order to have the best 
results. Among the principles which govern the selection of 
Bible History material are the following. The stories which 
the teacher selects should have theological or, more properly, 
doctrinal value; they are to make the pupils wise unto sal- 
vation. Now, the knowledge of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, the one Savior of mankind, is fundamental in Chris- 
tian instruction, and therefore the Bible History material 
should take due cognizance of that fact. In addition, stories 
of the creation and providence of God, of sin and its punish- 
ment, of the angels and their protection of the children of 
God, of the means of grace, and of the other fundamental 
doctrines of Seripture ought to be included in any selection 
of Bible History material. To some extent, also, the teacher 
will make use of such historical material and of such de- 
scriptive sections of the Bible (also by way of reference 
work and collateral reading) as will serve for illustrating 
the Catechism truths. It is very easily possible to arrange 
an entire year’s work along these lines, as is indicated in 
our synodical Catechism. Thus, passages bringing out the 
truth of the First Article are Ps. 104; 121; 91; Job 38, 
1—10; Is. 40, 12 ff., ete. Another principle which ought to 
be kept in mind is that of the value of the stories selected 
for the Messianic idea. Any series of stories chosen must 
include the progress of the Messianic idea in the Old Testa- 
ment and show the clear fulfilment of the Messianic idea in 
the New. How this may be done we learn from the Gospel 
of Matthew and from the sermons recorded in the Book of 
Acts. The third principle for the selection of Bible History 
material is that which concerns its value for teaching the 
Christian virtues, both the social and the individual attri- 
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butes being duly stressed: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. Cp. Gal. 5, 
22. 23. Nor should the importance of prayer be overlooked 
at this point, for this is emphasized throughout the Bible 
and needs to be taught time and again. 

Now, as to the actual selection of Bible History material 
which the teacher intends to use in his work, experience has 
shown that in the lower grades or departments the bio- 
graphical element ought to be strongest. It is easily possible 
to build up around the biographies of the great men and 
women of the Old Testament such an amount of theological 
and Messianic material as to lay the foundation for further 
work along these lines in the hearts of the little ones. At 
the same time we must not forget that the lessons of this 
period require a great deal of action in order to hold the 
interest of the children. A well-known series for beginners 
includes the following stories (both the Old and the New 
Testament being represented): How God Made Everything; 
How God Made the First Man; Things God Has Given Me; 
How God Takes Care of Me; How God Takes Care of Us 
through His Angels; How God Made Me His Child; How 
We May Talk to Our Heavenly Father; How God Hears 
the Prayers of His People; How Well Supplied Jesus’ 
Lambs Are; How God Sees and Hears Everything; How 
God Punishes Us when We Do Wrong; How God Judges 
the Heart; How We Should Celebrate Sunday; How We 
Should Help All Those in Trouble; The Bible is the Best 
Book; How Beautiful Heaven Is. 

In the upper Grades the topical viewpoint will have the 
chief emphasis, that is, the treatment will follow along con- 
nected and chronological lines, possibly with some reference 
to contemporaneous history. In the biographical sections the 
moral] element, the virtues and vices, will receive their share 
of attention. But above all the doctrinal element should be 
strong at this time. And while the treatment of the indi- 
vidual Bible stories and of the outstanding biographies is 
the most prominent feature in the lower classes, teachers of 
the upper classes or departments will see to it that the vari- 
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ous stories are combined for the purpose of portraying Bible 
characters, and that these groups (history of the creation 
and the patriarchs to the Flood; history of the patriarchs 
after the Flood; history of Moses; the establishment of the 
nation of Israel; the division of the kingdom, the decline, 
and the Exile) will -be combined for a final unit, in order 
to construct a history of salvation.?8) As long as the stories 
of the Old Testament are taught as disjointed fragments, 
without setting forth, in some way, the great plan of re- 
demption which runs through history, such history teaching 
has no value for the establishing of the Christian religion 
in the hearts of our pupils. 

In the selection of the actual material for Bible History 
use from the New Testament the same fundamental ideas 
must be observed. It is essential that all our pupils become 
familiar with the life of Jesus, the Savior, the little ones 
becoming acquainted with the facts of His life themselves, 
and the older penetrating ever more deeply into the signifi- 
cance of the entire revelation of God in and through Christ 
Jesus. The foundation will be laid with the historical facts 
from the life of the Savior. With this information we com- 
bine, in the middle grades, a discussion of Jesus as the great 
example for us. But then must be built the great super- 
structure, namely, by the presentation of Christ as the Sub- 
stitute of men in His great work of redemption and as the 
Savior of the world. The historical facts must be interpreted 
in the light of prophecy compared with fulfilment, the proof 
for the perfection of the atonement and for its vicarious 
nature must be adduced time and again. In this way the 
Bible History material of the Old Testament will be the 
basis for the New Testament instruction, and the latter will 
reach back into the promises of old, in order to establish 
the truth of the Word and the certainty of the salvation 
wrought through Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. As 
Reu has it: 29) “The grace of God, which for thousands of 
years never swerved from its one purpose, namely, our sal- 


28) Cp. Reu, Catechetics, 328 f. 
29) 1. ¢., 329. 
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vation, in spite of the obstacles put in its way by the sin 
of man, until it victoriously achieved that purpose upon the 
cross, and which unwearyingly sought both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in order to grant them the salvation which ‘it had thus 
secured, —this grace of God will thus more and more be 
magnified in the eyes of the young; more and more precious 
this salvation will appear to them; they will perceive some- 
thing of the enormousness of the sin of rejecting Jesus, in 
that no less a person is rejected than He who is the goal of 
a history ranging over many thousand years and the start- 
ing-point of a new history, thus becoming the center of 
universal history — the only Mediator between God and man, 
without whom there is no salvation.” 

Since this is our chief interest in the teaching of the 
New Testament Bible History, it goes almost without say- 
ing that we must concentrate our efforts on that section of 
the history which pertains to the Passion and glorification 
of Christ. Keeping our presentation free from all morbid 
elements, we yet picture to our pupils the unspeakable depth 
and misery of the suffering of Christ, which was followed 
by His miraculous exaltation. We again stress the Messianic 
element and the vicarious nature of the work of Christ, 
letting our picture stand out before the eyes of our pupils 
in the full glory of the Gospel account. It may be well, in 
the upper grades, to use a harmony of the Passion story, as 
we have used it in our churches for centuries, also of the 
appearances of our Lord after His resurrection. 

Usually a history of the apostles, together with the story 
of the establishment and propagation of the Christian 
Church, is appended to the New Testament Bible History 
material, chiefly to round out the account of the life of 
Christ by showing, in some measure, the result of His work. 
But if time permits, a teacher may well study the lives of 
some of the prominent men and women of the New Testa- 
ment according to the topical method, for we know that 
what they lived in the flesh they lived by the faith of the 
Son of God, and this faith, active in works of loving service, 
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is the example according to which we ought to regulate our 
own lives. 

Of the material in Bible History actually available in 
printed form attention may be called to the following books 
and pamphlets: Comprehensive Bible History, with seventy 
stories from the Old Testament and as many from the New, 
for advanced work in day-schools; Bible History for Paro- 
chial and Sunday-schools, with thirty-five stories from the 
Old Testament and forty-four from the New, available for 
the upper grades of a Sunday-school and for the intermedi- 
ate department of a day-school; Hlementary Bible History, 
with fifty lessons from the Old Testament and as many from 
the New, excellent arrangement and beautiful colored illus- 
trations, for use in the primary division; the Concordia 
Sunday-school literature, with twelve lessons for the Font 
Roll, twenty-six for the Primary Department, a total of 
ninety-six for the Junior, Intermediate, and Senior depart- 

‘ments of the Sunday-school proper. The teacher desiring 
material for use in any class of his school need surely not 
be at a loss for want of printed lessons. 

Turning now to the second great field of religious in- 
struction, that pertaining to the Catechism of Luther, the 
basic text-book of systematic doctrinal instruction in the 
Lutheran Church, there are various considerations regarding 
the selection of catechetical material which the conscientious 
teacher will keep in mind lest his work become mechanical. 
It is well to remember always that, if the instruction in 
Bible history is what it should be, it will certainly set forth 
the norms of Christian faith and life in the present through 
the knowledge afforded by it of the past. In this way much 
of the doctrinal content of formal Catechism instruction 
has been anticipated. In Catechism instruction the truths 
taught informally in Bible History lessons should be com- 
bined into groups and so be arranged in logical order, 
preferably in such a brief and compact presentation as will 
enable the unlearned to grasp the great truths of salvation 
in a few pithy sentences. This, in brief, is the object of 
catechetical teaching. 
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As for its content, this is, frankly, doctrinal material. 
Whereas in Bible History teaching the historical facts stand 
out most prominently, with the doctrines brought in by way 
of application, in Catechism instruction the reverse is true, 
that is, the doctrines are set forth, their content being elabo- 
rated by references to the historical sections of the Bible. 
At the same time, the teaching of the Catechism must not 
grow into lessons in doctrinal theology, as many expositions 
of the past have made it. It should be a simple exposition 
of Luther’s text, for the unlearned, as he himself says. If 
more advanced work is to be done, it is the province of 
Bible classes and institutes of special training. Let the con- 
tent of our Catechism instruction be and remain the text 
of Dr. Martin Luther’s Catechism, and let the exposition 
which we offer follow his text as closely as possible. The 
form of Catechism instruction is that indicated by the Small 
Catechism of Luther compared with the Large Catechism, 
not the mere question-and-answer method, but interspersed 
with connected discourse and discussion. This matter will 
be taken up at greater length in the chapter on methods. 

When speaking of the selection of catechetical material, 
one may also touch upon the sequence of topics in teaching 
the Catechism of Luther. Some teachers prefer to follow 
the historical order, that is, to begin with the creation of 
man, as taught in the First Article, then to take up the Fall 
and the doctrine of sin in connection with the Ten Com- 
mandments, then the redemption according to the Second 
Article, then sanctification and the means of grace, accord- 
ing to the Third Article and the Fourth and Sixth Chief 
Parts, and finally prayer, on the basis of the Third Chief 
Part. Since this procedure may prove confusing to children 
who have Luther’s Catechism in their hands as their text- 
book, it may be advisable, especially when first studying the 
Catechism, to follow the order there given, which, in gen- 
eral, follows the order of salvation. It may be advisable to 
place the Fifth Chief Part last and not include it in the 
regular explanation till the children are ready to enter the 
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eatechumen class. At this time, also, the Christian Ques- 
tions will be taken up. 

In concluding this section of our discussion, the words 
of Reu °°) will bear repetition. “We concede from the out- 
set that the Small Catechism has often been handled, and 
still is handled, in such a way as to strike all healthy peda- 
gogic requirements in the face. When children are made to 
commit it to memory at a stage of life when they are not 
yet disciplined for the task; when it is taught to the young 
without, in the very least, the way having been paved for 
its appropriation by the memory; when its material is not 
properly outlined and the teacher thus fails to show his pu- 
pils the inner structure of the component parts; when the 
explanation fails to shed the needed light upon it from the 
characters of Sacred History and to connect it with the 
fresh, throbbing life of the present; when the catechist be- 
comes a lecturer, who, in addition, lectures beyond the scope 
of the Catechism and thus prevents the children from feel- 
ing anything of his own religious life; when, by adducing 
features from the history of salvation, the attempt is made 
to make it something that it was never designed to be; when 
it is enlarged to a text-book of dogmatics, whereby its own 
fresh life is choked,—in all such cases the hour for cate- 
chetization may, indeed, become one of torment for the chil- 
dren, and the bond between the Church and her young may, 
in consequence, be loosened rather than strengthened. But 
is Luther’s Catechism, this ‘golden gem,’ to be made respon- 
sible when it is maltreated and, in consequence, made a 
martyr? Is the Catechism to be blamed for being accorded 
a treatment radically in conflict with its unique character?” 

It is a prime requisite for a Lutheran teacher, no matter 
in what institution he is teaching, that he be thoroughly 
familiar with the content of Luther’s Small Catechism. He 
ought to study most carefully the history of both catechisms 
of Luther, the relation between the catechisms and the Bible 
History work inaugurated by Luther, above all, the mean- 
ing of the text as Luther wrote it. The text can often be 


30) 1. ¢., 344. 
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determined. by referring to the Large Catechism or to 
Luther’s catechetical writings and his own explanations. 
Books by Ebeling, J. Meyer, Kaftan (parts of which have 
appeared also in English, by Horine), Lindemann, and Reu 
will prove very valuable in determining the meaning of 
Luther’s text. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of the text 
and content of Luther’s Small Catechism, but some of the 
more important features may briefly be touched upon. The 
instructor should remember throughout that we are here 
dealing with a translation and that for this reason we must 
refer to the original German ag the authentic text in our 
exposition of Luther’s material. In a general way we will 
also keep in mind, with regard to the First Chief Part, that 
the division of the commandments into three and seven, 
respectively, is not a shibboleth of the Lutheran Church, 
although it is evidently the more logical, better than the 
division into four and six. The two tables, as they are in 
use in the Lutheran Church, avoid the distinction without 
a difference between the First and the Second Command- 
ments, according to Reformed usage, while the duty which 
we owe to God and that which we owe to our neighbor is 
clearly observed. We have our difficulty in trying to main- 
tain a clear distinction between the Ninth and the Tenth 
Commandments, according to our manner of listing the 
Decalog. 

It is interesting to note to what degree the catechetical 
skill of Luther is apparent in the explanation of the Ten 
Commandments. It is not only that he brings out the mean- 
ing of the Law in agreement with the New Testament, but 
also that he introduces the only proper motivation and that 
his entire exposition is couched in the most condensed forms. 
While the construction of the sentence: “We should fear, 
love, and trust in God above all things” is somewhat un- 
wieldy, it serves to introduce that excellent opening sen- 
tence: “We should fear and love God,” which is a master- 
piece of evangelical admonition. The particle “that” is not 
to be taken in the final sense, but in the consequential, as 
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Luther himself indicates when he writes: “Such fear, love, 
and trust should move and impel us” to do what the Lord 
expects us to do as His dear children. 

In the Second Commandment it is essential that the term 
“swear” be correctly set forth lest the pupils gain the im- 
pression that all oaths are forbidden. In Cranmeyr’s trans- 
lation the difference between swearing and forswearing is 
correctly maintained, so that both false swearing and 
thoughtless swearing are included. The distinction between 
“lying by God’s name” and “deceiving by God’s name” 
should also be observed, for the one is gross blasphemy, the 
other is hypocrisy. Luther’s version of the Third Command- 
ment is especially happy, since it generalizes the funda- 
mental idea of God’s precept with a view to New Testament 
conditions. The change in the text of the Fourth Command- 
ment, in agreement with Eph. 6, 2. 3, likewise serves to 
make the command fit the conditions of all times. In the 
Sixth Commandment the fine pedagogical tact of Luther in 
stressing the positive side of the fulfilment is to be noted. 
The fact that he uses the word jeglicher does not exclude 
the application of this section to the duties of the wives. In 
the Seventh Commandment the word Nahrung is rightly 
translated by the wider term “business,” for it evidently is 
meant to include the means of livelihood, the source of in- 
come, the trade or gainful occupation of a person. In the 
Kighth Commandment the word beluegen, in accordance 
with Luther’s usage and his exposition in the Large Cate- 
chism, does not mean “to lie to,” but “to lie about,” to 
spread falsehoods about him. The expression boesen Leu- 
mund machen is rightly translated “defame”; for hliwnunt 
has the root hliwma, ear or hearing, and the term means 
“to cause evil reports to circulate.” 

In the First Article the adjective “almighty” is rightly 
connected with Father and not with “Maker,” for the thought 
underlying the sentence is this, that our God is not only a 
father, but that He is our almighty Father, whom we can 
trust in implicit faith. The article itself is readily divisible 
into three parts: What God has done for me; for what rea- 
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son; for what purpose or object. The expression mit aller 
Notdurft and Nahrung des Leibes und Lebens is not prop- 
erly covered by “all that I need to support this body and 
life,” in the sense of a summary of the blessings previously 
mentioned, but Luther intends to refer to all other things 
necessary to the maintenance of our lives, besides those 
enumerated, such as light, air, the heavenly bodies, fire, 
water, and all other gifts of His goodness. The Second 
Article is the core of the entire Creed and should receive 
attention accordingly. It is the most perfect and beautiful 
period in all human literature, setting forth, in a splendid- 
ly balanced manner, the facts pertaining to the person of 
Christ, to His office, and to the object of the redemption. In 
the exposition of the Third Article, in which the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the past, in the present, and in the future 
is discussed, it has been customary to combine the two ex- 
pressions of the second part so as to read: “The Holy Ghost 
has by the Gospel enlightened me with His gifts.” But this 
is clearly not Luther’s intention, for in his own exposition 
he speaks of the objective endowments of the Spirit accord- 
ing to 1 Cor. 12, 4 ff. and Eph. 4, 11. 12. He means the 
special spiritual gifts which the Holy Ghost bestows upon 
all believers, chiefly to fit them more thoroughly for the work 
of their calling as members of the Church, in the same sense 
as he writes, in his versification of the Nicene Creed: “Und 
mit Gaben zieret schoene.” They are, chiefly, wisdom, under- 
standing of Scripture, comfort, power of faith, fervency in 
prayer, ability to convince others of the truth of Christian- 
ity, ete. 

In the Third Chief Part we keep in mind that there are 
various versions and translations in use, and that these in 
themselves are not to be a shibboleth of orthodoxy, as when 
the later “debts” is used instead of the liturgical “trespasses” 
of the version adopted for the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Doxology, although omitted by Luther in the earlier 
years, may well be included in the exposition, since every 
part of it is Scriptural in form and content and since it 
affords an excellent climax for the conclusion of the doc- 
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trine of prayer. The difficulties of the text are in this in- 
stance not as serious as in some other sections of the 
Catechism. 

In both the Fourth and the Sixth Chief Part Luther 
used the same division for his material, treating first of the 
essence of the Sacrament, then of its value or benefit, then 
of its power, and finally of its symbolism, or of the worthy 
reception. It is necessary, in both of these parts, to com- 
pare very carefully with the original, as in the terms “simple 
water,” “comprehended in,” “the words and promises of God 
declare” (for the German lauten, rendered by Cranmer “do 
evidently witness”), “daily come forth and arise,” “beside 
the bodily eating and drinking as the chief thing in the 
Sacrament,” “fasting and bodily preparation.” It is neces- 
sary not only to refer to the German text, but also to con- 
sult Luther’s own exposition, as in the Large Catechism 
and in some of his catechetical sermons. 

The Fifth Chief Part was not included in the Small 
Catechism as published by Luther. It was added from the 
Nuernberger Kinderpredigten of the year 15338, Andreas 
Osiander and Dominicus Sleupner being the authors. The 
addition proved very welcome, especially in that part of 
Germany, and it did not take long before it was generally 
accepted and given the position before the Lord’s Supper. 
Some questions contained in this section are ascribed to 
Luther and certainly have the flavor of Luther’s style, just 
as the Christian Questions, whose nucleous is found in the 
Large Catechism, while they themselves were not in general 
use till 1551, the Nuernberg Catechism having them since 
1558, and Tetelbach’s Gueldenes Kleinod since 1568. It 
would not be wise to stress these parts too strongly or to 
make the Lutheran character of a catechism dependent upon 
the presence of these parts in a book. We have, very proper- 
ly, omitted the brief form of oral confession in our expo- 
sition of the Catechism, although this is based directly on 
Luther. But since individual or private confession is now 
no longer (or but rarely) practised in our midst, we have 
little or no need of the material there offered. The Table 
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of Duties is an excellent list for the use of schools and cate- 
chumen classes and should. by all means be included in a 
full exposition of the Catechism. 

To our subject-matter of religious teaching we add also 
some of the best hymns of our Church, preferably such as 
are essentially and characteristically Lutheran. Naturally 
the teacher who desires to do this part of his work effectively 
will make use of some of the best aids in the field. *1) The 
more information we possess on the subject, the better we 
shall be able to teach the contents of some of our beautiful 
hymns, among the finest in the literature of the world. We 
must not neglect the incomparable treasures of Lutheran 
hymnody, especially that of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, rightly considered the classical age of hymn- 
writing. Of the thirty-seven hymns of Luther at least ten 
ought to be well known to all Lutheran Christians. Fortu- 
nately translations and revisions have now been made, and 
are in part being made, which will preserve these treasures 
to us in a form which is really English in thought and lan- 
guage. Our pupils should, by all means, know “A Mighty 
Fortress,” “O Sacred Head,” “From Heavy’n Above,” “Awake, 
My Heart, with Gladness,” “Jesus Christ, My Sure Defense,” 
“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word,” “Silent Night,” 
and a host of others. They deserve a far greater emphasis 
than has recently been placed upon them. But while this 
treasure is practically inexhaustible, we do not despise the 
English and American hymnody; for as surely as the true 
Church is ecumenical, so surely are there treasures of 
Lutheran song in all Christian churches. Therefore we make 
our pupils acquainted also with “Just as J Am, without One 
Plea,” with “Hark! the Herald-Angels Sing,” “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “I Know that My Redeemer Lives,’ 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“Come, Thou Almighty King,” and others. 

As for the teaching of hymns, it will be advisable to 


81) In English we have here, among others: Polack, 
Favorite Christian Hymns; Bonsall, Famous Hymns, with Stories 
and Pictwres (use with some care); Hunton, Favorite Hymns. 
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motivate their study by a reference to the history of the 
respective hymn. Not only the writing of the hymn itself 
is here included, but also facts from the history and use 
of the hymn. In the memorizing of hymns it is essential 
that children understand the text and the language, for a 
mere mechanical repetition of meaningless phrases means 
little or nothing in the spiritual life of our pupils. A proper 
understanding of the text will also enable the children to 
memorize rationally, not by rote, but by intelligent progress 
from one section to the next. The text is to be impressed 
upon the minds of the children by larger units rather than 
by disjointed expressions. 

This holds true of memory work in general, whether this 
is concerned with Bible History material, with the text of 
the Catechism, or with certain parts of its exposition, with 
entire passages from the Bible, such as the pericopes, with 
proof-texts of the Catechism, or with hymns and prayers. 
The reaction against memory work and drill is not directed 
so much against this work in itself as against the mechanical 
form of the work as it was largely practised some three or 
four decades ago. If drill work is done according to the 
rules of study which have been so carefully formulated, it 
will undoubtedly prove most beneficial. It is self-evident, 
for instance, that a word explanation will invariably precede 
the attempt to commit the text to memory. It will be a 
matter of wisdom, also, to use the spiral or concentric 
method in progressing from one grade or department to the 
next, that is, always to deepen the impression of material 
already memorized by careful review. As for the material 
itself, attention may here be called to the little pamphlet 
by Voigt, listing memory material for all the grades of a 
day-school. A folder by the General School Board likewise 
contains excellent lists. Prayers for all occasions, especially 
for the little ones, are contained in the little collection called 
Tittle Folded Hands. For general use, particularly in agen- 
cies outside of a regular Christian day-school, the Graded 
Memory Course issued by the General Sunday-school Board 
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since the material is carefully graded, in addition to being 
arranged according to the concentric plan. If a teacher finds 
that he can do still more in the line of memory work, he 
will select and arrange his material with regard to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the first part of this study, remembering 
always that the knowledge of Jesus Christ, the Savior of 
mankind, is the most essential feature in any school under 
the auspices of a Christian congregation. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Methods of Teaching in Religious Instruction. 


It may be said, in a general way, that all methods of 
teaching which are in use in any course whatsoever, may 
also be employed in the teaching of religion, except, perhaps, 
the advanced laboratory method. If one should want to be- 
gin with some of the late developments, it may be said that 
the socialized methods, with the problem and project methods 
included, may well be employed in every department of re- 
ligious work. The appreciation lesson, the drill lesson, the 
recitation lesson, the review lesson: they all have their le- 
gitimate place in connection with the most important subject 
in the course of study. Possibly a brief review of the chief 
methods and of the principles of method will enable us to 
form a clearer picture of the opportunities connected with 
work in religious education. 

By way of preliminary considerations a number of points 
may be mentioned which have become practically axiomatic 
in connection with teaching in general. It is self-evident, 
for example, that the presentation offered in a class in 
religion will have teaching as its object, not amusement 
or entertainment. Information is to be imparted, or the 
acquiring of information is to be directed by the teacher, 
together with the largest amount of self-activity on the 
part of the pupils which can be brought about. Telling is 
by no means synonymous with teaching, though some teach- 
ers seem to think so. If there is no reaction on the part of 
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the pupils, but a pleasant stimulation, as of an hour spent 
in an agreeable manner, then it is hardly likely that teach- 
ing has been done. 

In the second place, the form of teaching must be correct, 
to serve the end of stimulating activity, if possible, self- 
activity, on the part of the pupils. “The less fragmentary 
and unintelligible, the less shadowy and incomplete, the less 
superficial and colorless, but the more distinct and intelli- 
gible, the more thorough and many-sided, the more lucid and 
conerete such presentation is which places its subjects before 
the soul, so that they can be grasped and held, seen and 
examined, and the greater the sympathy and warmth per- 
vading the presentation, the sooner will it succeed, not only 
in making the material offered a permanent possession of 
those who receive it and, likewise, a subject readily called 
to mind and willingly made the object of meditation and 
reproduction, but also in arousing the feelings and stirring 
the will.” 22) Four factors are recognized as essential in 
proper methods of teaching: presentation, together with 
explanation of terms; penetration, in which the spiritual 
understanding is unfolded and the application to the lives 
of the children made. This includes the other factors of the 
main elements in teaching, namely, paragraph and sentence 
analysis and development, by which the inner relation of 
percepts and ideas is determined, so that they may be com- 
bined into a logical sequence of thought and eventually a 
harmonious structure of religious knowledge result. 

It stands to reason that these principles demand the most 
careful preparation on the part of the teacher, not only in 
a general way, but for each individual lesson. If, indeed, 
the work of the religious teacher is to be nothing more than 
a superficial touching up the text assigned as lesson, with 
which certain question asked by him are connected in only 
a vague way, with no attempt at bringing about self-activity, 
then the preparation does not require more than a fair 
amount of self-confidence or boldness and some facility in 
the use of the language. But a real lesson in religion is of 
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an entirely different nature; for it demands a feeling of 
responsibility, not only with regard to the logical develop- 
ment of the lesson, but with regard to the proper setting 
forth of the great truths of salvation which are its 
content. 33) 

For that reason every teacher will keep in mind the 
attributes of a good lesson. Among these are chiefly the 
following: perspicuity, which requires that the entire plan 
is clear, first to himself and then to his pupils; appropriate- 
ness, the factor which properly takes into account the age, 
the stage of advancement, and all other factors which must 
serve as a background for a lesson properly prepared, to- 
gether with a logical development of the subject-matter 
which is in agreement with the intellectual status of the 
pupils; quickness of unfolding, a factor which is opposed 
to slowness and dragging, which so often hampers an other- 
wise good lesson; a definite climax, to which the first part 
of the lesson leads up by steps which are clearly defined; 
a clear application, so that every pupil will know and feel 
the relation between the lesson and his own life and faith. 

Two forms of development are commonly distinguished 
in teaching, analysis and synthesis. In the analytic method 
we proceed from units to parts, that is, we use the given 
material as a starting-point and then ascend by means of 
reflection upon its individual parts to the idea comprising 
them all. In the synthetic method we proceed from parts 
to units, that is, we use the idea or percept as a starting- 
point and then show by means of partition and analysis the 
wealth of material contained therein. If the term “child of 
God” is to be developed analytically, we can take the stories 
of Abraham, of Moses, of David, of Timothy, and others, 
ascertaining from them all which particulars, taken to- 
gether, make up the conception “child of God.” If we develop 
the same idea according to the synthetic method, we take 
up all the factors which are included in the concept “child,” 
the relation to its parent, the likeness to the parent, the 
point of imitation, of service, and others, then applying 
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the various attributes and qualifications thus deduced to the 
concept “child of God.” 

Another general division of methods is that which takes 
into account inductive and deductive lessons. The process 
of the inductive lesson is that of the Herbartian steps: 
preparation, presentation, comparison, generalization, appli- 
cation, although the last step is deductive, strictly speaking. 
The advantages of this type of teaching are that the pupils 
know thoroughly what they know, that through it they are 
provided with the means of solving concrete problems later, 
and that through its exercise they learn a logical method of 
working. °4) Though the inductive method is not applicable 
to all lessons in religion, it will usually yield better results 
in this study than in many others. The deductive lesson 
makes use of that process of thought and reasoning which 
is not included in the inductive method. Its advantage con- 
sists in this, that it brings to bear upon the problem or 
difficulty some conclusion already formed, a general conclu- 
sion which has been arrived at at some previous time. When 
a child sees a rabbit sitting in the road and calls out, “That 
rabbit will run away,” it is stating a conclusion according 
to the deductive process, for it has learned that rabbits al- 
Ways run away when people approach. All teaching accord- 
ing to rules is deductive, for it applies the statement to 
particular situations. A little reflection will show that the 
inductive, like the analytic method, is used more frequently 
for little children, while the deductive, like the synthetic 
method, is employed more for children in the upper grades 
or departments. 

Still, speaking in a general way, we may divide the 
methods of teaching into the acroamatic and the erotematic. 
The acroamatic method is that which teaches by hearing 
on the part of the pupil, that is, it is the lecture or telling 
method, it depends on oral instruction, the imparting of 
information by word of mouth on the part of the teacher. 
The erotematic method is that which employs questions; it 
is the strict question-and-answer method, especially in the 
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form developed by Socrates, after whom the most pronounced 
variation of this method is called the Socratic method. It 
is evident that all these methods are adaptable especially to 
instruction in the Catechism, although the teacher must 
know his tools well and handle them skilfully. 

Other methods or adaptations of such as have been briefly 
characterized above will find their application chiefly in the 
teaching of Bible History and of the Bible itself. Here we 
place at the head of the list the story-telling method. It is 
this method that made Christ a great teacher, for it makes 
the truth live; it makes people see the things which are told, 
it stirs their hearts to feel and their wills to act. There are 
three ways of using a story. It may be an end in itself, that 
is, the lesson will be offered in story form, as presentation. 
In the second place, the story may be used as a factor of 
preparation to lead up to the lesson itself, to arouse interest, 
or to provide the proper motivation. In the third place, the 
story may be used as an illustration, to teach in concrete 
pictures the great facts of salvation, in order to bring them 
home to even the simplest minds. These last forms of story- 
telling may be used most effectively in the teaching of the 
Catechism. 

The recitation method was formerly employed almost 
entirely with a view to finding out whether the pupils had 
studied an assigned lesson. It includes three steps, the 
assignment, the pupil’s study, and the recitation itself. As 
this method was formerly abused (and still is), it worked 
out in an altogether mechanical fashion. The teacher told 
the pupils what lesson he expected them to study for the 
next day or for the next Sunday; the pupils were supposed 
to do their studying in accordance with this assignment; the 
greater part of the lesson hour was consumed in finding out, 
chiefly by means of fact questions, just how much the pupils 
had retained in their memories of the matter assigned to 
them. At present, the mechanical side of this method has 
been eliminated largely by all who really teach, and entirely 
by some who are masters in their profession. In their case 
the assignment really provides motivation and stimulates 
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interest in advance, the study of the lesson is controlled by 
this factor, and the recitation is spent in thinking and dis- 
cussing rather than repeating. The pupils are given a motive 
for studying; definite tasks are assigned to individuals or 
to groups (socializing), and these are held responsible; and 
nothing is assigned that is not most certainly demanded in 
the next lesson. Thus the recitation, as it should be, is co- 
operative and social. 

In the discussion method the avowed purpose is to get 
the pupils to think, chiefly on the basis of directive questions 
and suggested topics. The lesson may or may not be assigned, 
but it is developed within the class period. The method 
makes for activity on the part of both teacher and pupil; 
the ideas which find lodgment with the pupils are such as 
have been discovered or developed by them. The work of the 
lesson is cooperative, constructive, educative. But there are 
certain dangers and difficulties connected with this method 
which should be noted by the teacher from the outset. It 
would be foolish, for instance, to use this method when par- 
ticular historical facts are wanted. These must be imparted 
by some form of the informational method. The object of 
the discussion method is the organization of facts in groups 
and the educing of lessons derived from them. Another 
danger of this method is that the pupils will incline to the 
line of least resistance and omit study entirely, depending 
upon the lesson hour for their information. But in such a 
case the entire lesson is bound to become shallow, to degen- 
erate. <A third difficulty is this, that the pupils will tend 
to wander from the point, to follow minor issues, and there- 
by lose sight of the object of the lesson. The discussion 
method requires the most careful preparation on the part of 
the teacher, with him at all times master of the situation. 
The teacher must know where the class is going, and he 
must remain on the way. 

The cooperative method is another step forward in the 
difficulty of methods, for it demands socialized work of the 
class and the teacher together. It is really a combination 
of the recitation and the discussion method, for it calls for 
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the study of definitely assigned material on the part of the 
pupils, and it reaches its culmination in a cooperative dis- 
cussion. This method makes it necessary for the teacher to 
have the entire plan for a fixed unit of time worked out 
most carefully, so that there may never be a duplication of 
work. A feature of the method is this, that every pupil, or 
at least every group of pupils, is called upon in every lesson 
for the result of the work previously assigned. It is evident 
that the method may easily be adapted to the age and the 
intellectual development of the pupils by changing the char- 
acter of the assignments, especially by substituting topics 
for answers to developing questions. 

As we come to advanced classes, particularly in Bible 
work, we are in a position to apply the research method. In 
this case the teacher moves still farther into the background, 
and while he is still in charge of the lesson, there is little 
evidence to that effect. The work is carried forward by means 
of topics, some of which may be carried through many les- 
sons, sometimes for a whole year, the object being to exhaust 
at least certain phases of the subject before it is dropped. 
“Tt demands an exceptionally strong and well-equipped 
teacher; and it can be used only with pupils who have the 
intellectual ability to do such research work and are willing 
to take the time for it.” (Weigle.) 

The last method to be considered is the lecture method. 
Here the teacher does all the talking, the pupils endeavor- 
ing to get as much of the information thus dispensed by 
taking notes, preferably with the aid of outlines placed into 
their hands or indicated as the lesson progresses. The lecture 
method may be used for advanced students only, but for 
them it has some advantages which will sometimes commend 
it. Among these advantages are: the definite and systematic 
presentation of the lesson, this being an essential feature for 
the successful carrying out of the plan; its economy of time, 
for it is obvious that an orderly presentation of this kind 
will occupy very little time; its attractiveness to busy people 
who have not the time to devote to study, or for some other 
reason find it impossible to develop by self-activity. This 
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method demands the very best of teachers, such as are also 
ready and resourceful public speakers. 

From this brief discussion it will be seen that, broadly 
speaking, all methods of teaching may be entered under three 
heads: informational methods, in which, by word of mouth 
or by means of stated text-books, knowledge and information 
which has been gathered and stored is released and dis- 
pensed; conversational methods, in which the bare gaining 
of information is supplemented by discussion in and out- 
side of the class, so that conclusions are drawn and appli- 
cations made by the class; functional methods, in which 
the burden of the work in evidence falls upon the class, the 
teacher serving more as a guide and leader than as a dis- 
penser of information. 

Our next step is to consider what methods we ought to 
use and how we may apply the principles of methods to the 
various classes and agencies of religious education with 
which we are concerned, together with some reference to the 
material as it finds its application in our work. To us it 
is self-evident that religious education begins in infancy, 
according to the example of Timothy, who had known the 
Holy Scriptures from babehood. 2 Tim. 3, 14—17. Just as 
soon as children are able to talk, they should be taught at 
least a few of the beautiful prayers of which we have so 
rich a treasure. Beginning with a short prayer at meal- 
time, we teach short prayers for bedtime and for the morn- 
ing, gradually adding other material as the child grows up. 
The instruction at this time is in the hands of the parents. 
In order to assist them in their task of acquainting the little 
ones with some of the best stories of the Bible, which they 
might be taught before they are five years old, there is a 
little series of picture-cards with stories, called the Tiny 
Tots Series. If a child is not enrolled in the Font Roll or 
some Sunday-school and thus provided with this material, 
the parents may easily buy the set and use it according to 
directions. The method at this age of the children is almost 
exclusively the story-telling method, the beautiful stories 
being told in simple words, with the picture to serve as a 
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starting-point. The main object at this time is to have the 
children know the facts, and this may be ascertained by a 
few remarks or questions, without a formal recitation. An 
occasional sentence or two, by way of application, will serve 
to drive the main points of the lesson home. 

At the age of five the child may enter the kindergarten 
of one of our schools or be enrolled in the Primary Depart- 
ment of one of our Sunday-schools. The number of stories 
used at this time varies with the amount of time at the dis- 
posal of the teacher. In many kindergartens the teacher does 
not attempt more than twenty stories, while others have one 
story for every week of the school-year. The teacher ought 
to be an adept in making his statements of the lesson con- 
tents interesting and attractive. Instead of speaking of the 
story of creation, we ought to say: How God made this 
beautiful world of ours; instead of speaking of the story of 
David and Goliath, we ought to put it this way: How little 
David killed the wicked giant. If the teacher finds difficulty 
in making a selection of stories, some of the series now in 
use may well serve to supply him in a proper way. Possibly 
the topics included in the Primary Leaflets of the Con- 
cordia Sunday-school literature will meet the need. 

At this period of the child’s life, also, the story-telling 
method will be most prominent in the teacher’s work, both 
in kindergarten and in Sunday-school, although more atten- 
tion will now be paid to the recitation lesson and to the ap- 
plication of the story. We must not let the Bible History 
hour become a mere recital of historical facts which have 
no connection with the life of to-day. The text to be used 
in this work is, of course, based upon the Bible, and the 
printed lesson will adhere reasonably closely to the inspired 
text as we have it in our translations of the Bible. But an 
altogether different question is this, whether one should use 
the Bible-text only in telling the story in class. The answer 
is best given in the words of Reu. He writes: *°) “What 
text should the teacher select for reading [and, we add, for 
telling the story in class]? That of Scripture? This is the 
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view of many, who think that veneration for Holy Scripture 
does not permit any choice whatever. But the Scriptures 
have not been written for the children in the sense that 
their language and mode of presentation is always familiar 
to them. On the contrary, the language of the Scriptures 
often requires to be adjusted to the needs of children, and 
to be translated into their own familiar speech. In order to 
bring home to the children the acutal sense, it will occa- 
sionally be necessary to leave out parts of the Scripture- 
text, and again, to supplement it by explanatory comments. 
In due recognition of this fact, Bible histories have been 
compiled with texts frequently quite different from that of 
Scriptures, so far as the arrangement of words is concerned, 
texts that rise from comparative freedom from the Scrip- 
tural text in the lower grades to increasing conformity to 
it in the upper.” These statements are so sound from the 
pedagogical standpoint that they will not be questioned by 
any one familiar with the psychology of childhood and the 
principles of method. 

One can hardly think of story-telling in religious edu- 
cation without bringing it in the closest relation to the use 
of pictures. A primary requirement with regard to pictures, 
especially in the lower grades, is this, that they be simple, 
that is, neither too complicated nor too realistic. There must 
not be too many figures in the picture, and the specific inci- 
dent which is to be represented must clearly appear. In 
general, it may be said that the work of some of the later 
German and English artists may well be used for pictures 
in religious education. The names of Schoenherr, Plock- 
horst, Hofmann, Leinweber, Hole, and even Schnorr yon 
Carolsfeld will readily suggest themselves, while Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Correggio, Murillo, Millet, and even Von Uhde 
have good subjects for use in school and Sunday-school. °°) 
The religious pictures now included in the Concordia Series 
are second to none on the market, and their low price is a 
feature which further commends them. With a total of some 
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hundred pictures to use in teaching, there is no longer any 
excuse for the former total absence of visualization. It may 
be said here at once that a good school ought to get as many 
scenes from the Holy Land as possible. It stimulates both 
interest and attention if pupils have some idea of the scenes . 
in which the Bible stories are laid. *7) A very excellent way 
of keeping the interest of the children alive, not only in the 
stories themselves, but also in the most beautiful paintings 
depicting Bible stories, is by having some half-dozen or more 
of the best religious pictures and changing the pictures in 
the frames frequently; thus both spiritual and esthetic aims 
may be accomplished. A few words from the teacher point- 
ing out some of the notable features of the picture will suftice 
to arouse the appreciation of the pupils. 

The picture, if properly used, will serve as an excellent 
basis of work in the kindergarten or in the lower depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school, Saturday-school, or summer- 
school. The picture may here be used to stimulate interest. 
If the picture is suddenly exhibited at the beginning of the 
lesson and the particular incident there shown is explained, 
the pupils will usually be very much excited to find out the 
whole story. Sometimes it will prove more advantageous to 
keep the picture hidden from the children, using another 
avenue of approach, and then showing it at just that point 
of the story which it is intended to illustrate. In other cases 
the entire story may first be told, in order that there may be 
no interruption in the children’s line of thought, the picture 
itself being used to apply the story. For the present let us 
remember also, that the very first sentence of the teacher 
must begin the story, that there must be plenty of action in 
the story, and that the application must grow out of the 
story, not be attached in a rather lame manner. 

In connection with the illustrating of stories, no matter 
where used, it is well to remember also that the blackboard 
ought to play a very important réle in teaching, especially 
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in the lower grades. In fact, the wide-awake teacher will 
rarely be without a piece of chalk, with which he may, at 
any time, and without interrupting the work of the lesson 
in any manner, bring out some points by means of an illus- 
tration or a diagram, which will make for a clearer under- 
standing of the matter presented. It is a matter of peda- 
gogical wisdom for the teacher to be familiar with the story 
to be presented, so that the really important points will come 
in for their share of attention according to his method. It is 
good to know, also, when the blackboard may and should not 
be used. “The fabric of our story may be commonplace, your 
characters of an ordinary type, your pictures crude; but be 
sure that in and out, and through and through it all, there 
runs a tiny silver thread of enthusiasm and earnestness that 
will give it that touch and strength which will make your 
efforts ‘shine forth as the sun’ and glorify the lives of your 
boys and girls.” 35) 

As for the form of the story at this period of the pupil’s 
lives, two points cannot be emphasized too strongly or re- 
peated too often, namely, that the story must be simple in 
language, really speaking in terms of childhood without 
becoming mixed with slang, and that it must be simple in 
progression of thought. Too many teachers seem to think 
that children can follow them when their transitions are not 
clear, or when there are gaps in their presentation. Work 
of this kind often sounds very clever and brilliant, and the 
pupils may be amused and entertained by the fireworks 
which they sense behind the lesson. But the great trouble 
is that there will be no intelligent grasp of the story under 
such conditions, and therefore most assuredly no spiritual 
understanding. 

We cannot well leave the topic of story-telling in the 
lower grades without at least a brief reference to the pos- 
sibilities of sand-table work in illustrating Bible stories. 
This device has proved its value in so many instances that 
there is no difference of opinion among pedagogs. It seems 
somewhat startling to find it used in religious work, but its 
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advantages have too thoroughly been demonstrated to admit 
of doubt. 3*). Various sizes of the sand-table are in use, 
four feet long by two and one half or three feet wide and 
four inches deep being the ordinary size for small rooms, 
while a larger table, four by six feet, with a pan four to six 
inches deep and eighteen inches from the floor, has been 
found serviceable for large classes. To get the full value 
out of sand-table construction work, all the special material, 
such as paper for tents and houses, little stores, dolls of pa- 
per, celluloid, or tin, little splints, twine, and colored crayon 
must be on hand before the beginning of the lesson. But 
the work itself should be done after the story has once been 
told and the children have become enthusiastic about help- 
ing with the illustration on the sand-table. The variety of 
stories which may be so utilized is almost unlimited. Mrs. 
Hill describes, among others, the following stories: The 
Creation, The Forbidden Fruit, Cain and Abel, The Flood, 
Abraham and Lot, The Burning of Sodom, The Sacrifice of 
Isaac, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Esau, Jacob’s Vision, 
Jacob and Rachel, Joseph’s Dreams, Joseph in Egypt, Moses 
in the Bulrushes, The Burning Bush, The Tabernacle, 
David and Goliath, The Fiery Furnace, Birth of Jesus, 
The Miracle of Cana, Lazarus Raised from the Dead, The 
Prodigal Son, The Trial of Jesus, The Crucifixion, The 
Resurrection. It is evident that there are many more stories 
which may be illustrated by means of the sand-table, with- 
out in any way bringing in the element of dramatization 
too strongly. #°) 

Passing on now to methods of Bible History teaching in 
the lower grades, we note, first of all, the general aim of 
Bible History teaching at this period of the pupil’s life. 
The story itself has a number of objects, among which may 
be mentioned the arousal of the emotional life, the develop- 
ment of the spiritual understanding, the training of the will, 
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the cultivating of a taste for the highest and best in life, 
the relaxing of mental tension, the teaching of service. This 
being the case, it is necessary that some statement of the 
aims in the mind of the teacher be submitted at once to the 
pupils, not in a way which requires no effort on their part, 
but in a manner which will stimulate independent mental 
activity on their part. A statement such as: Let us learn 
to-day that Jesus died on the cross for the sins of the world, 
belongs to the former category, while: Let us learn to-day 
why Jesus died on the cross and for whom, belongs to the 
latter. In the development of the story there are four fac- 
tors to be observed: the historic act as such, or the chief 
point of the story; the frame of the story, or the incidents 
which combine to form the background of the story; the 
thoughts and motives of the story, or that which causes the 
person concerned to move and act as they do; the religious 
and moral value of such thoughts and motives, which cul- 
minate in the climax of the story. The mechanical side of 
the story clearly has four parts, or divisions. The beginning, 
or introduction, usually in a few concise sentences or in a 
very short paragraph, must bring in the time, the place, and 
the chief person or persons, and prepare for some real ac- 
tivity at once. The body of the story must bring the suc- 
cession of events or the action itself, in a simple plot, with- 
out involved cross-purposes. Every description or act which 
does not point forward and hasten the movement of the story 
is superfluous or even dangerous for the object to be gained. 
The climax, or moral issue, must be reached by the straightest 
road, the suspense being held till the end. The conclusion 
may be included in the same sentence as the climax, though 
it may also be contained in one or two sentences following 
it. The tension of the climax must be relieved by the con- 
clusion, but the latter must not drag, especially not by the 
attachment of a long-winded moral. The story itself is not 
the place for such applications, for that will be brought 
later, preferably in the next lesson, in the recitation or dis- 
cussion. Let the Bible only be taught in the same way in 
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which we teach other great stories, and it will become a liv- 
ing thing, 4 powerful factor in the lives of our pupils. **) 

Although Bible History, and not the Catechism, is the 
basis of religious education, and has ever been in the 
Lutheran Church, even during the period of the Reforma- 
tion, 42) yet we are but following the best teachers of our 
Church if we introduce the Catechism in some form as soon 
as possible. This is done even in the memory work of the 
Primary Department and the kindergarten, wherever feasi- 
ble, but it should now be done, in the lower grades (Junior 
and Intermediate departments) according to some systematic 
plan. The memory work of this period should include the 
text of the Six Chief Parts, if possible with Luther’s expla- 
nation. This means careful word explanation and equally 
careful drill, but it should be arranged for in order that the 
foundation may be laid. Of exposition we ought to have at 
least that of the first three Chief Parts, the Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. This exposition cannot 
be exhaustive at this time, but it really ought to be more 
than a mere word explanation. A lesson plan on the words: 
We should fear and love God, e. g., ought to include about 
the following points: 


Introductory: God. 
a. Lord. 
b. Father, 
1. Fear God. 
a. Slavish fear. 
b. Fear of harm. 
e, Awe and reverence. 
2. Love God. 
a. Love and attachment of human beings, 
parents and children, ete. 
b. Regarding most highly, as greatest good. 


The method of teaching the Catechism in the lower 
grades will naturally be chiefly inductive, the children being 
led up to the definitions of the Catechism by questions or 
by discussions based largely on material studied in connec- 


41) Cp. Eggleston, The Use of the Story in Religious Edu- 
cation. (To be used with discrimination.) 


42) Seefeldt, Zur Entstehung des biblischen Geschichtsunter- 
richts. 
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tion with Bible History. The truth having been developed, 
a summary or conclusion is formulated, which the teacher 
will then express in the words of the Catechism. In this 
form it will then be placed on the blackboard, as the result 
of the discussion, after which the text is looked up in the 
Catechism, to be drilled and memorized. Throughout the 
work the lesson will not be a mere recitation, but rather a 
discussion with careful reflection, so that the children them- 
selves carry the argument forward with the aid and under 
the guidance of the teacher. There is more conversation than 
examination. Of course, as the pupils reach the grammer 
grades, the deductive method, which takes the text of Luther 
as the basis of the lesson and proceeds to elaborate upon it 
with examples taken from various fields, especially that of 
the Bible, may be recommended very highly. It is the method 
which will impress upon the pupils the difference between 
the former Bible History instruction and the study of the 
Catechism as now undertaken. The foundation may here be 
presupposed and the teaching be built up on the foundation 
of knowledge previously gained. All this is connected most 
closely with the aim of Catechism teaching at this time, for 
this embraces a knowledge of the truth of the Bible (under 
no circumstances a mere pronouncing and repeating); this 
is followed by the earnest endeavor to implant the true spiri- 
tual understanding of the great facts of salvation upon the 
minds and hearts of the children; and throughout the les- 
sons we must connect the facts taught with the lives of our 
pupils, so that the object of sanctification is never lost sight 
of. We must get away more and more from both mechanical 
and abstract teaching, so that our work as teachers of the 
great wonders of God be concrete, vivid, charged with the 
power of the living Word to bring salvation and a life of 
sanctification to all who study under our direction. 

In discussing methods of teaching Bible History in the 
grammar grades, it is well again to keep in mind the gen- 
eral aim of such study at this period of the children’s lives. 
We are trying to present the fundamental Bible doctrines 


in their historical setting, or, to put it another way, we are 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 9 
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studying the various lessons in Bible History at this time 
with a view to connecting them with the doctrines which are 
touched upon in them. Experience has shown that doctrines 
are a vital force in the life of the child at this time, and 
our work in school will make use of this fact. At the same 
time we have the opportunity of building up the background 
of geographical, economic, and social factors contained in 
the stories. If our pupils understand from the stories that 
they are enacted in the midst of surroundings of human 
beings much like ourselves, with like emotions, desires, 
ambitions, and temptations, they will be much more easily 
persuaded to make the application to their own lives. The 
story-telling of this period will still be the background of 
the teaching, although the recitation may be made much 
more independent, and the various cooperative methods may 
gradually be introduced. The stories must be told in nar- 
rative form, with the plot still simple, the complications and 
apparent discrepancies being left for advanced work in Bible 
classes. The language will be ever nearer that of the Bible, 
all explanations being in the form of extra paragraphs 
appended to sections of the lesson. It will be a matter of 
wisdom to have the outline of the lesson on the blackboard 
at this time, in order to impress the analysis on the minds 
of the pupils, more mature as they are. The use of pictures 
is still advocated very strongly, but they are no longer made 
the starting-point of the exposition, but are merely inci- 
dental and explanatory. However, the burden of the lesson, 
also in connection with the pictures, may now be placed on 
the pupils, even to this extent, that they be required to con- 
struct the entire story from the one incident portrayed in 
the picture. 

Turning now once more to the less elaborate and com- 
plicated work of the Sunday-school, it is well to remember, 
all along the line, that both our expectations and our de- 
mands must be keyed to a lower pitch, chiefly because we are 
here dealing, to a large extent, with children who have little 
or no previous training and often come from an environ- 
ment which is not conducive to a strong religious inclina- 
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tion. In the Primary Department especially we must fit the 
material which we offer to the mentality and the spiritual 
condition of the children. Some of them may come from 
homes in which some instruction in the Word of God is still 
given; others may have had at least the lessons which are 
offered in the Tiny Tots Series. If so much may be taken 
for granted, it is not so hard to build up further material. 
In many instances, however, the children are utterly with- 
out previous training in Bible knowledge; we even have such 
as have not the faintest notion concerning the Savior. The 
first thing that must be done, then, is that we emphasize 
the chief facts in the story of salvation in their approximate 
chronological order or in connection with the church-year, 
which takes cognizance of the great works of God. The tell- 
ing of the stories in simple form, in the very simplest lan- 
guage, is here demanded absolutely. Nor is a point to be 
overlooked which many untrained teachers do not seem to 
understand from the outset, namely, that in the case of lit- 
tle children a good story may be repeated a number of times, 
especially if the presentation is made from various angles, 
and the children will not tire of hearing it again and again. 
We must remember that the foundation is laid in these years, 
and it will not do for the fundamental facts of Bible knowl- 
edge to be hazy or uncertain in any way. It has been well 
said by a prominent religious educator of our country: “A 
small child needs to hear the same story several times before 
he absorbs from it all that he is capable of absorbing.” 4°) 

In the Junior Department the foundation of the stories 
is laid which are later developed in the Intermediate and 
Senior departments. It is essential, therefore, that this 
foundation be laid with the proper stress on facts, that the 
pupils really know the stories with all their incidents and 
in all their relations. At the same time, the teacher must 
keep the psychology of these years in mind, as it has already 
been briefly sketched in chapter 5. Since the mental powers 
develop rapidly at this time, the bare recitation questions 


48) Cather, Religious Education Through Story-telling, 125. 
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may well be supplemented by directive and by thought- 
questions. Memory work may be made a feature of the pro- 
gram of this period. We make use of both the hero-worship 
tendency and of the inclination to form groups.. In agree- 
ment with the former we place some emphasis on the virtues 
and vices which are touched upon in the lessons, and in 
accordance with the latter we begin to socialize the work 
of the class. 

In the work of the Intermediate Department, when the 
pupils are about nine and ten years old, the features of the 
previous period are again stressed, especially since it is al- 
ways wise to teach according to the spiral or concentric 
plan. That is, in our story-telling we still emphasize the 
facts presented in the lesson, even though we now put more 
of the burden on the pupils, by having them read the lesson 
(or, preferably, prepare it at home), and then give the chief 
points of the story. This method will naturally place less 
emphasis on fact recitation, preferring, rather, to bring out 
the points of special importance by the discussion method. 
In the course of such directed conversations the moral aspect 
of the lessons may also be brought out very nicely. 

In the Senior Department the needs of the preconfirma- 
tion age engage our attention. The facts of the stories must 
now be brought out entirely by the pupils, the moral issues 
also ought to be developed by them, always, of course, under 
the guidance of the teacher. But the main emphasis is now 
on the doctrinal side of the lesson, just as in the grammar 
grades of the day-school. The children are taught to see that 
the doctrine which they are to confess for themselves is in 
exact agreement with the Bible. A very good plan is to make 
a careful analysis of all lessons treated in the full series, 
also for the use of Sunday-school teachers’ classes and train- 
ing-courses, as indicated in chapter 3. Thus the lesson, The 
Baptism of Jesus, may be analyzed as follows :— 


Junior Dept. Interm. Dept. Senior Dept. 
Message or preach- John’s sincerity. The need of regen- 
ing of John. John’s faithful- eration. 
Personal appear- ness What conversion 


ance, John’s humility. consists in. 
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Multitudes baptized. Christ’s willing- The fulfilling of all 
Jesus baptized ness to redeem righteousness, 
(main features). world. The revelation of 
the Triune God. 


Much attention ought to be given by all those who are 
here concerned to the work of the confirmation classes. 4‘) 
The amount of knowledge of the Catechism and of Bible 
History which one may presuppose varies considerably, but 
it may be controlled to a large extent by the establishment 
of training-classes for all such as have not attended a day- 
school regularly. In other words, the rule ought to stand 
that all such children as have not had the advantage of a 
regular daily training in the Word of God from the time 
they were six or seven years old be given an opportunity to 
make up this deficiency in a full series of lessons in which 
the facts from the regular Bible History work and the memo- 
rizing of the Catechism on the basis of a simple word expla- 
nation are the chief features. The prerequisites for admis- 
sion to the catechumen class ought to be: a memory knowl- 
edge of at least the Six Chief Parts of the Small Catechism, 
the facts from at least one hundred Bible stories, and the 
chief proof-texts for the main doctrines, together with a few 
hymn verses. Where this knowledge is not to be found, the 
special course of training will enable the pastor to begin 
the regular catechumen lessons with children who have an 
approximately uniform knowledge of the facts of salvation. 

As far as the regular catechumen or confirmation classes 
are concerned, it should be self-evident that the pastor works 
out his lesson-plans for the entire course beforehand. It 
makes little difference whether he follows the order of the 
Catechism, or whether he prefers to follow the more logical 
order, namely, the First Chief Part, then the Creed, then 
the Sacraments, then Prayer, and finally the Office of the 
Keys, together with the Christian Questions. The work of 
every lesson ought to be mapped out, at least ag to its gen- 
eral contents, before the first lesson of the series begins. 
The Bible as a text-book ought to come in for a very large 


44) The form and organization of these classes has been 
discussed above, in chapter 3. 
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share of attention in these lessons; in fact, it is advisable 
to have all:reference work done with the Bible in hand,- so 
the pupils become fairly familiar with the Bible and are 
able to use it as a tool at any time. 

The methods of the catechumen class are, in general, 
those of the upper grades. There must be some recitation 
and drill, for it is essential that the text of the Catechism 
be fixed in the memory, never to be erased. But the coop- 
erative and the discussion should be used chiefly, together 
with conversational methods which are chiefly pastoral talks. 
As much as possible the pastor ought to keep this end in 
mind, that he make the work of the confirmation classes a 
feature distinct from school classes, that the pastoral side 
of his work be evident throughout. Now is the time when 
the children ought to receive the impression of the impor- 
tance of the Christian doctrines and of their direct relation 
to their own lives. To gain this end, the pastor will gladly 
avail himself of every means to deepen the impression of 
the information which is gained under his direction. He 
will use the blackboard frequently, especially for outlines 
and diagrams. Thus the chief points with regard to the con- 
cept sim may be impressed upon the minds of the children 
by an outline something like the following : — 


Original (that of Adam and Eve, the first sin...). 

Inherited (the depravity which is found in all men 
by birth). 

Actual (in thought, word, and deed). 


A diagram explaining the word faith may be constructed 
by drawing an equilateral triangle with the word Faith in 
the middle and the words Knowledge, Assent, and Confi- 
dence lettered in the left, the right, and the bottom lines 
respectively. 

In adult classes the regular text-book methods of chil- 
dren’s classes will rarely prove effectual, nor will the lecture 
method alone, as a rule, accomplish its purpose. There is a 
tendency, also, to shorten the series of instruction lessons, 
a procedure which is not at all advisable. The instruction 
may best be given in the form of twenty to thirty-six doc- 
trinal talks or discussions, each member of the class receiv- 


Sin. 
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ing a printed or multigraphed outline, with the references 
to the Bible properly noted, together with that section of 
the Catechism which ought to be studied by every member 
before coming to class and, if possible, memorized. The 
more the lesson partakes of the nature of a conversation or 
discussion, with the members of the class freely participat- 
ing and asking questions, the more successful it will be. If, 
in addition, individuals or groups in the class are ready to 
work out little papers on assigned topics with Bible refer- 
ences, the work will be most productive of blessed results. 

In all this work the pastor, knowing the historical side 
of confirmation, will be most careful to keep the idea and 
the object of the rite of confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
in mind. For one thing, the notion that it is, in any sense 
of the word, a sacrament, must be absent entirely. In fact, 
it will be well to state this fact emphatically, since the 
Roman Catholic idea works like a leaven, confusing the 
minds of our Christians. The one aim of confirmation in- 
struction is to give to the catechumens such a knowledge 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Bible as to enable them 
to examine themselves with regard to doctrine and life and 
to give an account of their faith before friend and foe. 

It is important, therefore, if we keep in mind the pas- 
toral side of work in confirmation classes, that each lesson 
have its special aim and that it be accordingly worked out 
with great care. The introduction, either in the form of 
questions or in that of a short summary, ought to connect 
up with the work done in the last lesson and be a correct 
transition to the facts presented in the new lesson. Through- 
out the presentation it should be noted that every doctrine 
is to be applied to present-day conditions and to the per- 
sonal faith and life of the catechumens. Not that the les- 
son should become a mere harangue or pious talk, but that 
the pupils feel the vital importance of the subject-matter 
set forth, that not only their mental life is quickened, but 
that their emotions are stirred and their will stimulated 
properly. With this end in view, it is a mistake, also, to 
omit the explanation of the meaning of confirmation and 
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of church-membership until the last week of the course. 
Whenever opportunity offers, the facts of church-member- 
ship should be touched upon and linked up with the regular 
lesson. In connection with the Third Article, particularly, 
an explanation of the duties and privileges of church-mem- 
bership ought to be given. Nor should the vow itself be left 
for the end, for many a child misunderstands the nature of 
the promise and does not realize its significance if a short 
exposition is hurriedly given a few days before the rite of 
confirmation is to take place. Whatever we can do to make 
confirmation a meaningful rite we ought to consider our 
obligation to carry out. 

Methods in Bible classes have been seriously misunder- 
stood. Literature has been used as a substitute for the Bible 
itself or as a crutch on which one could lean while trying 
to conduct a class. It should be remembered, first of all, 
that every printed lesson for the use of Bible classes can do 
no more than suggest outlines and topics for special work. 
On the part of the instructor it is necessary that he have 
the background of the entire Bible, if possible, or at least 
of the entire book which is being studied, and on the part of 
the members of the class it must be understood that the 
Bible itself is invariably the real text-book for work after 
confirmation. For Junior classes three methods of study 
have been proposed and successfully carried out. The chrono- 
logical method takes up any one historical book or any one 
section of Biblical history and follows this out consistently, 
simply according to the progress of time. The biographical 
method takes up the study of some biography, the material 
being found in various chapters or even books of the Bible. 
Thus a study of the life of Abraham must take into account, 
not only the respective chapters in Genesis, but also the later 
references in the Old Testament, and particularly those in 
the New Testament books. The topical method proceeds on 
the basis of topics, either doctrinal or practical. Thus the 
doctrine of the person or of the office of Christ, or of the 
Holy Scriptures, or of the Holy Ghost, may be treated in- 
tensively, taking into account the various parts of the Bible 
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in which it is treated more or less completely, always with 
proper reference to the context. In the Junior Bible Student 
- the method of completing one topic a quarter has been fol- 
lowed, since the suggestion was made that young people 
would retain their interest longer if the same topic did not 
extend beyond twelve lessons. For Junior Bible class work 
fact-questions should be used very sparingly, since they 
require very little thinking or research. But thought-ques- 
tions and special topics have a very great value, especially 
if the work of the class is socialized. 

In Senior or Adult Bible classes the simple enobattore 
method is the most advantageous, that is, the study of desig- 
nated books of the Bible or of topics following a definite 
plan. The exposition will be based chiefly on the original 
tongues, this part of the work being carried on by the pastor. 
The members of the class ought to be encouraged to bring 
in the facts pertaining to the doctrinal and practical side 
of the study. Perhaps some of them will also be ready, with 
the aid of some reliable Bible dictionaries, to discuss the 
economic and social background of the respective lesson. 
The more the lesson gets away from the lecture method and 
approaches the discussion method in its more advanced 
form, the better it will be for the members of the class. The 
topics and questions for study ought to be announced to the 
class in advance, so that real research work may be done, 
also with some archeological and commentary apparatus. 
Some outlines have been prepared at the suggestion of many 
Bible students in our midst, and these may serve as a basis 
for further study. Series of fifty-two lessons each are offered 
on the following topics: The Life of Christ (two years) ; 
The Establishment and Propagation of the Christian Church; 
The Books of the Bible and Their Writers; The Doctrines 
of the Bible; A Survey of Old Testament History; The 
Most Beautiful Passages in the Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament; Christ in the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER 9. 
The Art of Questioning. 


We now come to the formal side of our study, to the 
science of catechetics as such. It has really been treated 
throughout this study, but without direct reference to the 
scientific aspect of this particular course. Catechetics be- 
longs to the field of practical theology and is said to com- 
prise the following forms: exegetical catechetics, that section 
pertaining to formal exposition; didactic catechetics, that 
section pertaining to the teaching of doctrines; polemical 
catechetics, that section pertaining to the defense of Chris- 
tianity against errors; historical catechetics, that section 
pertaining to history; casuistical, or pastoral catechetics, 
that section pertaining to the care of the individual soul. 
The purpose or aim of catechetics is given as the instruc- 
tion of catechumens or other pupils by means of the living 
voice, so that they know the way of salvation. The science 
is divided into subjective catechetics, considered from the 
standpoint of the catchete, and objective catechetics, accord- 
ing to doctrinal content only. 

If we consider the science of catechetics in its applica- 
tion, we speak of the catechumenate as such, in its historical 
and practical sides, in all its forms and subdivisions; of the 
material of instruction, or of the subject-matter involved, 
Bible History, the Catechism, proof-texts, and hymns; and 
the method of instruction, as discussed particularly in 
chapter 8. 

Of prime importance in catechetics is the preparation 
of the teacher for the individual lesson; for unless this step 
is properly taken care of, the foundation of successful teach- 
ing is missing. We distinguish, first of all, the subjective 
preparation of the teacher. He must put away all distrac- 
tions and worries, so that his mind and soul may be im- 
mersed entirely in the wonderful facts which he is to present. 
It is simply impossible to do justice to the ineffable beauty 
and glory of the Gospel-message when the mind and soul is 
not centered in its power to the exclusion of earthly matters. 
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The next point for the teacher to remember is prayer for 
himself and for his pupils. Such passages as Jas. 1, 17; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7; Luke 9, 18—20 are fundamental for the view- 
point from which we work. The teacher must also put him- 
self in the right frame of mind over against the attitude of 
the children, the class as well as the individuals, their abili- 
ties, predilections, and preferences, any special influences 
from outside which may affect the teaching in school, ete. 
The teacher, in his appearance before the class, must avoid 
all distracting factors in posture and dress, lest the attention 
of the children be drawn away from the lesson itself and 
be centered in some peculiarity of dress or in some 
mannerism. 

But just as important as this side of the teacher’s prepa- 
ration is the objective equipment for his work. Naturally . 
he will devote much time to his lesson plans, the series as 
well as the individual hour. This lesson plan ought to be 
memorized, at least in its chief points. A very important 
factor is the emphasis on natural transitions, so that the 
pupils are not compelled to follow the mental gyrations of 
their instructor. The chief questions, as they have been 
prepared beforehand, should be altogether clear. These lead- 
ing questions also ought to be memorized before the class 
is in session. The development of the subject-matter of the 
lesson should be natural, proceeding from one point to the 
next by easy gradations. It will pay the teacher to acquire 
an ever wider background of information pertaining to every 
department of the subject-matter which he teaches, so that, 
no matter what turn the discussion takes, he will be prepared 
to remain the leader of the class. Nor dare the teacher at 
any time not be conscious of the gravity of the responsibility 
resting upon him, inasmuch as he has children before him, 
most of whom have been brought to the Lord in baptism, 
and all of whom are purchased with the precious blood of 
Christ, thereby becoming heirs of salvation. The Christian 
teacher, no matter where he is teaching, cannot afford to 
lose sight of this fact; for if he does, his teaching is apt 
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to degenerate into a mere mechanical repetition of phrases, 
without that degree of spirituality which it requires. 

The parts of the catechization may be given as follows. 
The introduction, or exordium, has the purpose of leading 
the pupils into the topic of the lesson. In form it may be 
acroamatic, erotematic, or mixed. The text may be a Bible 
history, or a proof-text, or a section of the Catechism, or a 
hymn. The theme or topic should always be announced, for 
such announcement stimulates interest and attention and 
aids in memory work. The form of the topic should be brief; 
a statement of the chief thought to fit the comprehen- 
sion of the children is best, and the concrete form is to be 
chosen rather than the abstract. The announcement of the 
topic ought to contain all moments of importance in the les- 
son, and the language should be clear and simple. As for 
the exposition of the catechization, the outline may be either 
logical, following the development of the thought, or chrono- 
logical, simply in line with the sequence of time. Too many 
subdivisions tend to confuse the pupils. The proof adduced 
must be fitting and, above all, sufficient. If it is too tenuous, 
it is apt to foster distrust and even doubt in the minds of 
some pupils. Polemics may be employed, but this feature 
had better not be overdone, since it becomes tiresome. The 
conclusion of the catechization should be given in a short 
summary or climax, with the application growing out of it 
in a perfectly natural manner. 

The catechization, in fact, the entire religious lesson, 
revolves largely about the question, and the art of question- 
ing is at the heart of successful teaching. All the writers 
on religious pedagogy in any form, therefore, devote a good 
deal of space to the question. **) We shall summarize the 
best information in a few paragraphs. 

As to their nature, questions may, first of all, be decid- 


45) Cp. Sheridan and White, Learning and Teaching, chap. 
XVII; Brumbaugh, The Making of a Teacher, 194—201; Pattee, 
Elements of Religious Pedagogy, chap. XX XI; Schmauk, How to 
Teach in Sunday-school, chap. XVI; Reu, Catechetics, 499 ff£.; 
and especially Fehner, A Brief Manual of the Technique of 
Questioning. 
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ing, that is, they may ask for a decision or declaration, for 
the supplying of information on the part of the pupil. These 
questions are usually identified with alternative or yes-and- 
no questions. As a rule, the auxiliary verb (the copula) or 
the main verb serve to introduce these questions. Questions 
of this kind have no interrogative particle, since they are 
merely declarative sentences changed into interrogative 
statements by the accent and by the inflection of the voice. 
( Often questions of this type are elliptical sentences, the pu- 
pil being supposed to supply a noun or a verb to complete 
the thought. Examples of deciding questions are the follow- 
ing: Is St. Louis in Missouri? Can any person count the 
dust on the seashore? You feel that this is the best thing 
to do? Received ye the Holy Ghost? James and John 
were... ?—TIt is evident that questions of this kind 
should, on the whole, be avoided. In most cases they require 
no mental effort on the part of the pupils, their answer being 
guided, if they do not possess the information, by the in- 
flection of the teacher’s voice or by the general drift of the 
eatechization. The general rule is that questions which re- 
quire no mental effort or exertion on the part of the learner 
are worthless. It is only when questions of this kind cause 
the pupils to think, or when the information they elicit is 
necessary for the continuation of the discussion, that they 
may be inserted. 

In the second place, questions, according to their nature, 
are classed as defining or supplementing questions. They 
arise whenever one part of an interrogative sentence is based 
on an undefined judgment, or when one certain word or term 
is to be supplied by the answer. They are invariably intro- 
duced with some interrogative word, pronoun or particle, 
as: how many, how few, how much, when, where, whither, 
why, for what reason, to what end, wherefore, how, who, 
which, what, whose, whom. Examples of such questions: 
What is the parable about? In which country was the man 
traveling? How did the robbers treat this traveler? Ques- 
tions of this kind are most easily divided into fact-questions, 
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introduced by who, which, when, whither, etc., and thought- 
questions, introduced by why, how, for what object, etc. 

Questions may also be divided according to their use. 
Preparation-questions are used in the introduction to a cate- 
chization, partly to call upon the memory for ideas and 
knowledge already stored there, partly to arouse interest in 
the new subject to be treated.; Recitation-questions are al- 
most exclusively fact-questions to test the retention of 
material by the pupils. They are also used to lead the chil- 
dren through the story, phrase by phrase, to prepare the way 
for word explanation. Development-questions are thought- 
questions for organizing material which has been learned in 
the form of facts, for inferring facts and truths, and for 
forming ideas and judgments. These questions are used 
almost exclusively in the discussion method. Review ques- 
tions are used to strengthen existing impressions and to 
organize them by assimilation. They may be either fact- or 
thought-questions. Testing or -examination-questions are 
used for testing the knowledge which has been accumulated 
in a certain period of time and along certain lines and for 
bringing about relation and correlation in the material 
stored in the minds of the children. Personal questions are 
such as make direct appeal to the will, that search the heart 
and arouse the conscience, as when Jesus asked Peter, 
“Simon, son of Jona, lovest thou Me?” 

There are certain demands which are made of questions 
with regard to their grammatical form. Every question 
should form a complete sentence, with subject and predicate, 
often also with object and adverb. Only when the context 
readily supplies the missing words, as in a conversation, 
should this rule be set aside. The interrogative word or 
particle ought to be placed at the very beginning of the 
interrogative sentence, or as near to it as possible. Questions 
as sometimes proposed: Then Jesus went — where? are not 
good. Questions should be brief, as short as possible con- 
sistent with clearness. The lesson must move forward with 
precision. Questions should be single, not double compound, 
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or complex. To ask: Where did the apostle go then, and 
why? confuses the average pupil. 

This leads us to the final point, which we must keep in 
mind with regard to questions, namely, their logical char- 
acteristics. Here we list the following attributes: — 

1. Questions must be clear, or perspicuous; they must 
be given in language which the respective pupil can under- 
stand; and they must be definite,ithey must be so worded 
that the pupil is compelled to answer correctly, if he knows 
anything about the matter at all. We ought, therefore, to 
avoid artificial and technical terminology, as in the ques- 
tion: Does the deity of Jesus presuppose or involve His 
impeccability? We must also avoid figures of speech and 
particularly mixed figures, as when the question is asked: 
How does the Good Shepherd wash away our sins? » Vague 
questions admit of many answers and tend to discourage 
the children, as when the question is asked: How did Saul 
treat David? or: What did Jesus do then? Double questions 
must not be used, because they tend to become conundrums, 
like the question quoted from an actual case by De Garmo: 
Who chased whom around the walls of what? A particularly 
discouraging feature is the complex question alluded to 
above, with its mass of words, its auxiliary phrases and 
parenthetical explanations. A question of this kind is quoted 
by Weigle: Do you think that in the days of the Judges, 
when, as you know, there was no king and the Bible says 
that every man did that which was right in his own eyes, 
the Levitical code was in force or any centralized worship 
observed, such as that of the Tabernacle is reported to have 
been in the days of Moses, and that of the Temple became 
in the later kingdom, especially in view of the fact that 
Gideon is said to have set up an image in his own house 
(you will remember too, how Micah hired a private priest, 
and the Danites stole both his image and his priest, and also 
that Jephthah offered his own daughter as a sacrifice, though 
the sacrifice of children is forbidden both in Leviticus and 
in Deuteronomy)? Under the general heading of indefinite 
questions we include also the so-called “do-questions,” which 
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make use of general and indefinite verbs, such as do, be, 
become, happen, as when the questions are asked: What did 
people do when they went to the Temple? How must we be 
to please God? What happens when you commit a sin? 

2. Questions must be appropriate, that is, they must 
promote the progress of the instruction, so that they form 
a link in the chain of the catechization; and they should 
stimulate real thought, so that they actually call on ideas 
contained in the minds of the children. Although yes-and-no 
questions are sometimes perfectly legitimate, we usually 
avoid them because they do not make the pupil think., We 
avoid elliptical questions on account of the effect of pump- 
ing which accompanies them. We do not give too strong a 
hint of the answer in our question, as in the example: 
What did Solomon offer on the altar? We do not couch our 
questions in the language of the text in the hands of the 
children, for then it requires no effort for them to follow 
right along without thinking. We must be especially careful 
not to encourage guessing, a result which usually follows the 
putting of an equivocal question. It kills the life of a lesson 
if a teacher hesitatingly remarks: Well, yes, that may be 
right, but it is not the answer I was looking for. We must 
not try to get everything out of the pupil by means of ques- 
tions. We need more discussion by our pupils, and we must 
encourage them to express themselves, also in longer state- 
ments. Self-activity must be stimulated. 

3. Our questions should deal with essentials. If we 
merely follow the order of facts presented in the text-book, 
without trying to bring out the association of ideas, we are 
simply threshing empty straw. The question and the answer 
must fit together like successive links of a chain, as: What 
great truth is contained in the parable of the lost sheep? 
What object did Jesus have in telling the story of the Phari- 
see and the publican? It follows at once that questions must 
‘be put in logical order, each one growing out of the one 
preceding it, so that the result is a coherent presentation of 
the truth. Naturally questions will be put so as to keep the 
whole class interested. Concert questions have no value for 
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the individual pupil, and they encourage the lazy and list- 
less. Questions will be addressed to the entire class, and, if 
thought-questions, a pause will be made before an individual 
is called upon to answer. Questions will not be asked in 
rotation, and individual pupils will be called upon several 
times in one lesson. A correct question is not to be repeated 
on account of the inattention of any one pupil, but at the 
same time, such pupils are not to be permitted to remain 
idle or to fail, thereby creating a dangerous habit. 

4. Questions should take into account the social side of 
all teaching and study, which is cooperative in its best ex- 
pression. The pupil’s answers, if sincerely given, must be 
respected, and likewise his sincere questions. Ridicule and 
sarcasm on the part of the teacher may prove the discour- 
aging factor in the life of some child. It is a dangerous 
practise to use the questions printed in the text-book. / If 
we cannot improve on the questions of the text-book or for- 
mulate some equally as good, let us memorize those that are 
printed for our guidance, but let us look our pupils straight 
in the face as we teach. Let the exchange of ideas, by all 
means, be like the ebb and flow of the tide, so that the 
development of ideas will be commensurate with the subjects 
which we place before our pupils. 

Examples of Fact-Questions. 


At what time of the day did the angels come to Sodom? 
In what way does this fact appear important in the story? 
Where was the city of Sodom situated? 
What can you tell about the surrounding country? 
What customs were observed in the Hast with regard to 
strangers? 
Examples of Thought-Questions. 


Why was God willing to spare the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah for the sake of only ten righteous? 

What lesson do we learn from the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah? 

Why was the command of God to Abrabam to sacrifice his 
son Isaac such a severe test of his faith? 


Examples of Personal Questions. 


Who do you think Jesus of Nazareth is? 
What is Jesus to you? 
In what relation does Jesus stand to you? 


Do you hope to be saved? 
Kretzmann, The Teaching of Religion. 10 
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